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NAMES AND THINGS. 


T is acurious characteristic of the American mind that it accepts with 
almost unexampled credulity names or words for things. We speak of 
course with reference to those mental aggregates that, under our system, 
- can alone affect practical results. At the present time, for instance, there 
is a general belief that our position as a people is highly enviable, and that 
we enjoy the best government to be found on earth. Now, the disparity 
that exists between this roseate view of things and the sombre tints of re- 
ality is startling. The struggle for comfortable subsistence is harder here 
for the masses, at least in our great cities, than‘in any other civilized coun- 
try. ‘Trade is shackled with such fetters that almost every needful article 
of consumption costs double its natural and proper price. A vast debt 
' presses down the energies and drains the life blood of the whole body poli- 
tic. At a juncture when rigid economy and strict integrity are more es- 
sential than ever for national relief and to avert national bankruptcy, mil- 
lions upon millions of the public money are stolen by men sworn to pro- 
tect the public interests. Crimes against the person of shocking character 
are more numerous than ever before in this country, and the system of 
manhood suffrage combines with that of the election of judges to enable 
criminals to escape with impunity. From many quarters reports of assas- 
sination and lynch law come in daily, and it is notorious that in a large 
proportion of such cases there is sot even an attempt at legal retribution. 
Robbery on a large scale is increa-1i, among us, and has got to be so far 
recognized as a legitimate business \at most successful operations are 
amicably settled by a division between the robber and the robbed. The 
drink and often the food in common consumption is poisoned for profit, and 
the public has no effectual appeal or protection. Money appropriated for 
cleaning streets, erecting public buildings, and in general for contributing 
to the comfort, cleanliness, and security of a heavily-taxed people, is pock- 
eted by officials who laugh at the idea of being called to account. Horri- 
ble accidents are constantly recorded, by which human beings are slaughtered 
like so many sheep when travelling by steam, and nothing is done either in 
the way of prevention orcure. Public conveyances are over-crowded and 
run when in an unsafe condition, and whatever the law may be, there is 
seldom, if ever, any redress, Great corporations with the power and the 
will to bribe are steadily growing greater, and the interests of the commu- 
nity are sacrificed without hesitation by selfish capitalists and corrupt legis- 
lators. Thus life, property, food, and present and prospective security and 
comfort are assailed or imperilled among us to an extent that it is no ex- 
aggeration to say is unprecedented in history since the middle ages. Yet 
we are free and independent, and have the best government in the world ! 
Some will say this picture is too highly colored, and perhaps it is ; yet 
intelligent readers will admit that it is truthful enough to justify the fore- 
going statement, that our countrymen accept with wonderful credulity words 
_for things. So long as their passion for political equality is gratified, it 
would seem that there is absolutely no limit to their faculty for self-delusion, 
no bounds to their willingness to be oppressed, plundered, and betrayed. 
Compare prevalent dogmas with existing facts for a moment, and see how 
this assertion is verified. The popular theory is, that this is a government 
of the many for the many; but for the sake of enriching avery few the 
entire community is taxed to a burdensome, indeed to an afflicting degree. 
An extravagant protective tariff is in operation, which, while it encourages 
special fraud, builds up large fortunes for a minute fraction and impover- 
ishes the great majority of the community. The numerous projects for 
taxing the public in the interest of corporations—and we are only, in this 
respect, at the beginning of a series that is certain, unarrested, to become 
gigantic in number and extent—are direct conspiracies against the many, 
conceived and carried out for the benefit of the few. In the “rotten and 
effete” old countries of Europe these things are not permitted, and it is safe to 
say that neither in England nor France would the people endure them. 
Being unsupported by the ultra democratic dogmas that console us here, 
they would take a highly practical view of things, and each man, instead of 
comforting himself by the continual assertion that he was as good as every 
other man, would insist that, let the assailants of his pocket be who or what 
they might, he would not be cheated by them. Nations are here, perhaps, 
something like individuals. In youth, we amuse ourselves characteristically 
with the pomp and glitter of words and with the devices of fresh and salient 
imagination ; in middle life we insist on solid realities beside ; and in age 
we distrust and reject the fine words and the imagination altogether. Yet, 
however people may be commonly led astray by the sound of words like 
liberty, freedom, and independence, it appears surprising that a community 
so shrewd as ours is usually accounted should be so utterly gulled and led 
by the nose asit is at this time. How can people have liberty, who are the 
puppets of bands of corrupt and vulgar politicians? How can they be 
free, when the good of the many is regularly made to give way to the good 
of the few? How can they be independent, when rings and corporations 




















and a few ambitious and enormously wealthy individuals are rapidly ac- 
quiring and mercilessly using a power far greater over their humbler neigh- 
bors than ever was wielded by belted earl or haughty baron in the worst 
cays of feudalism? 

These things may be over-stated, and, we repeat, perhaps they are. He 
must shoot higher than the house who means his arrow to go over it. But 
those who urge this objection should remember that in this country nothing 
stands still. We are growing one way or the other with tremendous rapid- 
ity all the time. The evils above mentioned are no exceptions to this. 
The growth of some of them, on the contrary, has been amazing, even 
while everything around them has grown quickly. If not now quite as 
formidable as we describe them, they will very soon become so. In either 
case it is of vital importance that public attention should be called to them, 
and that the national habit of accepting words for things should no longer 
be allowed to exert so blinding an influence as it has hitherto done. Crom- 
well was a tolerably despotic monarch, though in compliment to the tempo- 
rary prejudice of the time he was styled a Protector. Men can despoil 
their fellows, ride rough-shod over them, reduce them to practical bondage 


without being called emperors, dukes, or lords. ‘There is no magic charm 


in the words freedom or democracy that will prevent old-world vices and 
corruptions from creeping in under new names, and, indeed, becoming 
more formidable here than elsewhere, because of the wide-spread but most 
delusive feeling of security. Those who value the name of liberty or 
republicanism more than the real benefits they are supposed to confer, are 
pretty sure to object to these observations and the caution they are 
intended to convey ; but those who agree with us in thinking that human 
happiness is of more value than sounding words, that comfort, security, 
low prices, high wages, and an honest judiciary are of more consequence 
than the mere shibboleths of a spurious democracy, will not think such 
words of warning either too emphatic or premature. If the people of the 
United States do not wish to see their country ruled by a dictator‘or an 
emperor, or, more probably, by a man with a new title invented for the 
occasion, such warnings and the precautions they suggest are not super- 
fluous ; and nothing is more certain, unless all human history and analogy 
should be inverted for our temporary benefit and ultimate destruction, than 
that a few more lustrums like the last one will bring about just such a revo- 
lutionary resuit. 








SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRANCO-AMERICAN CABLE. 


‘ history of the Franco-American cable is briefer than that of its 
rival, the Anglo-American cable, and has up to this date been at- 
tended with fewer vicissitudes than those which marked the inception of 
the latter enterprise. Yet there are incidents connected with its career not 
without interest, and as the cable is becoming every day a topic of familiar 
remark, it will doubtless gratify the curiosity of our readers to give them 
some details of the various efforts made to start this great undertaking— 
efforts which finally culminated in the formation of the present company. 
Two motives contributed powerfully to stimulate the French government to 
lay a trans-Atlantic cable under their own control. The first was the injury 
done by the disparaging representations of events in France transmitted 
by the existing Atlantic cable, and supposed to be prompted by English 
prejudice. The second was the policy of the Emperor of the French, 
steadily adhered to throughout his reign, of allowing no other country to 
enjoy an ascendancy over France in any of the appliances of modern civil- 
ization. For these two reasons it was the settled purpose of the French 
government to establish a cable line of their own ; and to encourage the 
attempt they offered to give the privilege of their coast to all comers. A 
number of adventurers at once presented themselves, and easily obtained 
the authorization of the Minister of the Interior to lay cables from Brest 
to New York. Armed with these official muniments they dashed off, one 
after the other, over to England, in the pleasant expectation of tempting 
English capitalists to buy up these paper wares. John Bull, however, could 
see nothing worth his money in a simple permission to land acable on the 
French coast, which was promptly granted to any one who chose to ask 
it. “ Bring me an exclusive privilege for a term of years,” exclaimed the 
cautious man of pounds sterling, “and then we’ll strike the bargain in a 
trice.’ The French government flatly refused this, and doubtless thought in 
so doing they exhibited shrewdness. ‘The consequence was, however, that 
they became the dupe of sundry penniless speculators, and, at the end of a 
year, discovered the chances of a Franco-American cable were no better than 
before. At this crisis M. Erlanger, a banker of Paris, came forward, accom- 
panied by M. Reuter, the purveyor of telegrams for the London press, and 
asked once more for an exclusive privilege for twenty years, offering to 
lay the cable forthwith. As they were both men of substance and widely con- 
nected with capitalists, the French minister abandoned his non-monopoly 
policy and granted at once theconcession. This was a prize worth having ; 
but strange to say, the Paris banker made no effort to launch the enterprise 
with the aid of French capitalists, who know nothing about cables and have 
an instinctive horror of burying their money at the bottom of the sea. 
Away went Erlanger and Reuter, as all their predecessors had done, to ple- 
thoric London, the capital par excellence of capitalists, whose money is 
always at the command of the first comer, provided he has the requisite 
quid pro quo. Erlanger and Reuter threw their valuable bargain down on 
the counter and looked round for the bidders, but, to their surprise, not 
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one was to be seen; not an offer was made. The mystery seemed impen- _ 
etrable, but at length the silence was broken, and a voice heard crying, 
“You'll get no money here, unless .” This startling announcement came 
from the office of the Atlantic Cable Company, in Broad Street, and. from 
the peculiarity of the intonation was supposed to emanate from Cyrus W. 
Field himself. The threat simply meant this: The Atlantic cable has 
been built by English capitalists to enrich themselves and their country ; 
they will, consequently, use all their influence to prevent a French com- 
pany getting a pound of English money to establish a rival line from 
France, which would vastly diminish the profits of the business by divid- 
ing it, “ unless .” A couple of sharp fellows like Erlanger and Reuter, 
who had dabbled in jobs and stocks long enough to know all the tricks of 
the trade, were at no loss to divine the import of the enigmatical word in 
question, and they promptly proposed a combination of the two compa- 
nies, with a division of profits. The Atlantic cable people, however, 
demurred to any division, share and share alike, and based their objection 
on the fact that the land telegraph of the United States was bound for a 
term of years to give precedence to their ocean messages, which alone 
would prevent the success of a rival line. It was impossible to overcome 
this difficulty, and Erlanger and his colleague offered at once to surrender 
all rights, title, and privileges for so much stock. This was accepted, and 
the French cable fell into the hands of the English cable company, whose 
officers, from Sir D. Gooch and Sir J. Anderson down to the manufac- 
turers of the Atlantic cable, stepped forthwith into possession. ‘The com- 
pany thus organized put out its prospectus, heralded by the London Zimes, 
the stock was taken up, and Erlanger and Reuter got their share. Thisis the 
brief, eventful history of the new French cable company. It is said 
Erlanger, sharp to the last, sold out immediately while the shares were ata 
premium, which looks as if he doubted that the stock would ever pay, or 
perhaps the new cable ever be laid. Certain it is, the destiny of the 
Franco-American cable is in the hands of the Anglo-American company ; 
and the fact proves that Cyrus W. Field can not only lay cables at the bottom 
of the sea, but also keep the stock and its profits at the top of the market. 

The French government can scarcely be pleased with the lame result ot 
their well-meant efforts, but if the capital cannot be raised or the 
cable manufactured in France, nor even the ship found to carry it, or the 
artificers to lay it, they must accept all these from England, or go without 
the semblance even of a French cable. It remains to be seen if the Em- 
peror can manage to save himself from the misrepresentations hitherto 
practised by the Atlantic Cable Company, whether from mere English 
prejudices or for stock-jobbing purposes. Thus we have shown that the 
Atlantic Cable Company, piloted by the indomitable Cyrus W. Field, still 
remain masters of the situation ; and theirs is a monopoly worth fighting 
for, as it commands the markets of every kind of both hemispheres. 
Stocks, cotton, sugars, tobacco, teas, silks, in short, every staple of the 
world—the prices of every article of commerce the fluctuations of which 
make and mar fortunes in a day—are first known to the fortunate few who 
control the Atlantic cable and the United States telegraph. The wealth 
of the world is tributary to these two gigantic companies whose interests 
are so profitably identified, and it is somewhat doubtful if Napoleon with 
all his power, or the American peopie with all their resources, will be able 
to escape from a thraldom which is fast encircling the globe and whose 
thunderbolts are forged from gold. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S APPOINTMENTS. 


eee GRANT’S appointments are causing a great deal of dis- 

satisfaction. It is easy to say that this comes from disappointed of- 
fice-seekers. People always say that, and always perhaps with some justice. 
In the present instance, however, such a statement inaccurately represents 
public feeling. Aspirants for office, if unfortunately numerous, do not 
after all include a very large fraction of the whole body politic ; but a very 
large fraction of that body is dissatisfied with Grant’s appointments. The 
charge of nepotism may be just or unjust, but even if just it is not nepo- 
tism that occasions the present general uneasiness and chagrin. It is felt 
that, while the President should enjoy the widest constitutional latitude in 
the disposition of his patronage, and although a repeal of the Tenure-of- 
Office act has been much desired by the mass of the people, it is yet 
scarcely respectful to the intelligence of the country to select for so many 
prominent places obscure and, for official station, untried men. The Presi- 
dent’s declaration before his cabinet was announced, that he would not 
hesitate to make changes until each niche should be satisfactorily filled, 
seems to have been made in anticipation of public disappointment with his 
first choice ; but a selection of,experienced and eminent men, men whose 
names would have inspired confidence, and who would not have had to 
learn their business after undertaking its duties, would apparently have 
been wiser than a superfluous promise to make removals after nominees 
should have demonstrated their unfitness ever to have been appointed. 
Every one knows that General Grant, if a statesman, must be that rara avis, 
a-heaven-born one. Every one hoped, therefore, that he would surround 
himself with the very best available ability in the country. The critical 
situation of national affairs, and a due sense of his own deficiency in at 
least experience, demanded noless of him. Instead of this he has gone 
groping about in alleys and purlieus, and out-of-the-way rural districts, to 
find assistants of untested capacity and unknown name. Had the Presi- 








dent chosen for seats in the cabinet his butcher, baker, and tailor it would, 
we suppose, have been constitutional, and certainly would have been demo- 
cratic ; but such selections would scarcely have been approved by the com- 
mon sense of the country, nor does that common sense altogether approve 
of the selections that in fact have been made 

The situation has many points of analogy to that which existed at the 
beginning of the civil war. Untried, unknown, and heaven-born generals 
and engineers were to fight and manceuvre the nation out of its difficulties. 
West Point, special training, red tape, were all voted to be theoretical, aris- 
tocratic, unsuited to the practical needs of a youthful, fresh, and energetic 
people. Of course half the bloodshed and three-quarters of the money 
expended in the war were part of the cost of adopting and carrying out 
this view of things. In the sequel the people got sick of the heaven-born 
experts, and thorough soldiers took matters in hand and finished them up. 
The task of reconstructing this nation, restoring health to its financial and 
industrial system, bringing back harmony to its torn and desolated sections, 
is no less difficult, requires no fewer or slighter powers, than were needed 
to carry the war to a successful consummation. Now, General Grant is a 
soldier, and, so far as we know, not a statesman. If he had fresh fighting 
in hand he would not put volunteer generals, he would not put Butler and 
Banks, in prominent and responsible situations. He would put in those 
places such men as Sherman, Thomas, and Sheridan, It may be that 
events will justify him in adopting an exactly opposite course in his civil 
to that which characterized his military career ; but it zs an opposite course, 
and it is only because magnificent results approved his judgment in other 
fields that the people view with any patience at all his unpromising ex- 
periments in this one. Nothing short of unqualified success can condone 
the manifest unsoundness of nominating men for high offices for any rea- 
sons that are not backed by a perfect assurance of their fitness to fill them. 
The country has suffered quite enough by what simple folk call sending a 
boy to do a man’s errand. 








BRAZEN VICE. 


IX one of those sporadic spasms of zeal which, alas! too rarely and 
briefly, diversify the apathy of our municipal administration, the argus- 
eyed police lately ferreted out from the remote obscurity of Ann Street, 
and brought to the bar of justice, certain ill-advised venders of obscene 
publications. So far,so good. Wedo not remember seeing that these 
miscreants received the punishment they so richly deserved ; indeed, our 
law, in its absurd leniency, scarcely provides any punishment at all adequate 
to the enormity of the offence. Soul-murder, it is true, no human system 
of justice can properly guard against or duly avenge ; but some more effec- 
tual means of repression might surely be devised than the insignificant 
fine and nominal imprisorment which is in these cases the usual penalty, 
usually evaded. It is not easy to over-estimate the amount of harm which 
these infamous retailers of moral poison inflict on the community in de- 
praving youthful innocence ; it is not less difficult to realize that it is 
among our best and wealthiest society they reap their sickening harvest. 
The poor and the hard-working have little leisure for any literature, even 
an immoral one ; it is our cultivated classes, whom wealth has afflicted with 
idleness and luxury, the parents of corruption, that this venom inoculates 
most freely. A thousand restraints hedge them around from the natural if 
illicit indulgences of passion ; it is scarcely to be wondered at that uncon- 
trollable pruriency seeks solace in the description of imaginary raptures 
whose realization is forbidden. An obscene paper seized some years ago 
in Boston was shown by its subscription list to circulate rather more freely 
among the swell-fronts of the Common than elsewhere. To be sure, in this 
respect it is probable that Boston is worse than New York ; the stain of sen- 
suality must have sunk deeply into a community where ante-natal infanticide 
is upheld as a moral virtue. But New York is bad enough ; and if our 
police will only continue their laudable efforts until they have altogether 
uprooted and utterly destroyed the nest of deadly adders they have un- 
earthed they will have earned no ordinary gratitude. 

But they need not go to the purlieus of the city to find such breakers of 
the statutes against obscenity. Not all of them cower and lurk in the noi- 
some lairs of the Swamp ; some, bolder than the rest, rear in our most 
crowded thoroughfares their brazen faces. In the middle of Broadway, in 
its most frequented block, between Bleecker and Houston, stands what is 
called an anatomical museum, opened, advertised, and doubtless licensed 
as a place of amusement, which the famous or infamous Secret Museum at 
Naples can hardly surpass in revolting indecency. The ostensible claim 
for its toleration is that such collections as it contains subserve the 
cause of science, ahd in a measure the cause of virtue, by their terrifying 
exposure of the consequences of vice. But if this were as true as it is 
utterly and entirely false (for this place exists solely to pander to the prurient 
curiosity on which it reckons for its support, and to advertise the business 
of the charlatans whom that pruriency makes rich), it would still remain to 


ogy to the indiscriminating and unscientific gaze of the general public. At 
best, such exhibitions as these are necessary evils, which only the advance- 
ment of medical science can justify or excuse, and only the student of medical 
science should be admitted to. Some secret chamber of a hospital, some 
private closet of a medical college, is the appropriate receptacle for this 





cabinet of monstrosities. But here we have it in the very heart of a crowded 


show the propriety of exposing such hideous revelations of morbid pathol-: 
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city, thrusting itself on public attention with every gaudy device of 


painted lamps and flaring gaslights, flaunting its beastliness night and day 
in the face of the passers-by, poisoning the beauty of Gop’s sunshine and 
starlight with the suggestion of its unholy wonders, luring innocence and 
inexperience to the contemplation and contact of its corruptions. The most 
sacred, the most secret, the most mournful of Gon’s mysteries converted into 
a raree-show at fifty cents a head, and our children invited to attend! Is 
there not here legitimate subject for police intervention? Not long ago, 
if we remember rightly, an establishment of this sort in Paris was closed 
on the ground of its indecency. We are fond of reviling the French for 
their immorality, but we seem to be something more than apt pupils in 
infamy. 

The nuisance we have been speaking of may seem to have acquired 
from long impunity a certain right of prescription, but that is only because 
no one has hitherto spared the time or the breath to denounce it. Just as 
guilty in kind, if not in degree, as the Ann Street publishers, are the pro- 
prietors and exhibitors of this museum of uncleanness, and cuite as ripe 
for suppression. Will Mr. Kennedy have the goodness to send some 
officer with a specially strong stomach to examine and report? 








[WE print below, from the pen of one of the counsel for Jefferson Davis, the 
second of a series of articles the nature of which is described in the heading. Itis 
proper to explain that we do not concur in all the views expressed in these arti- 
cles ; but that they appear in the Round Tadle because of our belief in the utility 
of a free expression of all honest opinion, and because of our respect for the can- 
dor, patriotism, and learning of the writer, who, having made his subject a long 
and anxious study, is well qualified to interest and instruct upon it even in most 
cases where he may fail tu convince.—EbD. ROUND TABLE. ] 


DAVIS AND LEE; 


OR, THE REPUBLIC OF REPUBLICS. 


An attempt to penne Srom the Federal Constitution, from the acts of the pre-existent States, and 
Srom the iti of the fathers, the SOVERHIGNTY, CITIZENSHIP, ALLEGIANCE, 
and TREASON of ‘the United States, the obligation of the President’s Constitutional Oath, and the 
veasons why the trial of the Confederate Chiefs was evaded. By one of the Counsel of Fefferson 
Davis. 
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CHAPTER II. PERVERSION. 


A’ “the government” now claims “absolute supremacy,” and exercises and 
enforces the same, whenever it thinks “ necessity,” “ the safety of the repub- 
lic,” or even “ good policy” requires it, “we, the people,” have obviously lost 
our freedom. And we can only retake and enjoy it in its active sense of self-gov- 
ernment by reasserting and re-establishing the original federal plan, and hence- 
forth keeping our general government within our “supreme law ” establishing it, 
and compelling the said government to work, as our agency, under our sovereignty, 
with the legal force originally contemplated—the same that the state governments 
work with—and that needs no military force, except to aid the civil authority, 
and put down any banded criminal opposition thereto. The states being the sole 
sources of all power, federal military force against any of the people, without or 
against state authority, is treasonable. 

To impress upon the reader at this point the absolute sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, and the subordination of their governments, as well as the perfect similarity, 
in created existence, character, and vicarious authority, of the federal and state 
governments ; and, moreover, to get an absolute and unquestionable basis for fur- 
ther exposition, let us have the sacred testimony of the fathers as to the seat or 
residence of original, absolute, and incontrollable authority, 2. ¢., sovereignty. It 
is well to observe here that every organic law expressed or implied that “ ALL 
POLITICAL POWER IS INHERENT IN THE PEOPLE,” so that the fathers did not, in 
the following extracts, express their opinions merely, but truths—the very insti- 
tutes of freedom. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE FATHERS. 


Said Hamilton in the convention of New York, in 1788, speaking of the pro- 
posed system : “ What is the structure of this government? . . . The people 
govern. They act by their immediate representatives.” He evidently knew of 
no “absolute supremacy” in “the government.” John Jay, of New York, the 
first Chief-Justice of the United States, wrote as follows, in his “ address to the 
people ” of that state, in favor of the federal Constitution: ‘The proposed govern- 
ment is to be the government of the people. All its officers are to be their offi- 
cers, and to exercise no rights but such as the people commit to them. The Con- 
stitution only serves to point out that part of the people’s business which they 
think proper by it to refer to the management of the persons therein designated.” 
Does not that mean the constitution of an agency? Judge Parsons, one of the 
‘greatest statesmen and jurists of Massachusetts, in the ratifying convention of: 
that state, characterized the federal government as “a government to be admin- 
istered for the common good, by the servants of the people, vested with delegated 
powers, by popular elections, at stated periods.” “The federal Constitution,” 
continued he, “establishes a government of this description, and, in this case, 
the people divest themselves of nothing ; the government and powers which the 
Congress can administer are the mere result of a compact made by the people.” 
“The people divest themselves of nothing,” said Judge Parsons ; that is to say, 
they govern themselves, using an agency for that purpose—Qui facit per alium 
facit per se. But our modern interpreters say that “the government ” has “ abso- 
lute supremacy,” and can coerce “ the allegiance” of the very states that gave it 
existence. Said Gen. C. C. Pinckney, of South Carolina, in the ratifying conven- 
tion of that state: “The sovereign or supreme power of the state, with us, 
resides in the people.” “The general government has no powers but what are 
expressly granted to it.” “ By delegating express powers, we certainly reserve 
to ourselves every power and right not mentioned in the Constitution.” Said 
Chancellor Pendleton, the president of the ratifying convention of Virginia: 
“The people are the fountain of all power. They must, however, delegate it to 
agents, because from their number, etc, . . . they cannot exercise it in per- 
son.” Said John Marshall, the great judge, in the same convention: “ Those who 





give, may take away. Itis the people that give power, and can take it back; 
what shall restrain them? They are the masters who gave it, and of whom the 
servants hold it. . Are not Congress and the state legislatures the agents 
of the peopie ?” Said James Wilson, who was the leading statesman of Pennsyl- 
vania in both the federal and state conventions: ‘The supreme, absolute, and 
unoontrollable power is in the people before they make a constitution, and 
remains in them after it is made.” “The absolute sovereignty never goes from 
the people.” The FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY wrote to his nephew, Bushrod 
Washington, Nov. Io, 1787, as follows : “ The power under the Constitution will 
always be in the people. It is entrusted to their representatives, their 
servants. . They are no more than the creatures of the people.” Said 
Madison (who is often called “the Father of the Constitution,” and who certainly 
was “its ablest expounder”) in article 46 of the Federalist ; ‘‘ The federal and 
state governments are, in fact, but different AGENTS AND TRUSTEES of the peo- 
ple. . The ultimate authority [z. e., the ‘absolute supremacy ’], wherever the 
derivative may be found, resides in the people alone.’ And he said, in the con- 
vention of Virginia, in reference to the parties to the union, that the phrase “ the 
people” did not mean “the people as composing one great society, but the peo- 
ple as composing thirteen sovereignties.” And it may be stated here that gen- 
erally when the fathers used the phrase “ the people,” constitutionally, they meant 
the people of the sovereign states, that were the actors in making the federative 
union. They could not have meant otherwise, for the simple reason that the 
people were the states, and the states were the people. 

No framer of the Constitution ever did, or could, characterize the federal 
functionaries they were providing for otherwise than as the states themselves 
did, as “ substitutes and agents,” who were to be and remain as “ citizens ” and 
“subjects” of the states, being elected by these to execute their will; and yet, 
as has been shown, the so-called statesmen and expounders of the day venture 
to assert that the government is “absolutely supreme,’ and holds the states in 
allegiance.” 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERVERTERS. 

For immediate and direct contrast, let us here note the leading dogmas of the 
Massachusetts school of so-called expounders. Pretending to cite the fathers in 
proof, they teach that oneness of will and action, and not a concurrence of wills, 
caused the Constitution ; that thereby the American people, though once states, 
have become a national unity—an undivided nation, the apparent sub-divisions 
of which are provinces or counties—mere fractions and not constituents of the 
nation ; that the Constitution being “ the supreme law of the land,” “the govern- 
ment” has “absolute supremacy,” and a right to exact and enforce “the alle- 
giance of the states” to it; and finally, that the commonwealths of New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, e¢ a/s., have no status or rights except such 
as are reserved and assigned to them in the Constitution ; or, in other words, 
that they are reduced to counties or provinces. These ideas are expressed in 
Lincoln’s first inaugural; in the address of the Philadelphia Convention of 1866 ; 
in Professor Jameson’s work, called Zhe Constitutional Convention; in the 
New York 7Ziimes and New York World, and substantially in Webster’s speech 
of 1833. It will be duly seen that all history, all the words of the fathers, all 
the records of the states, and all the archives of the country show that these 
Statements are absolutely untrue! Such teaching assumes that we have no 
political beings called states ; no “federal Constitution ;” no “ United States ;” 
no “ Union of states;” and no “citizens of states,” as the Constitution itself 
teaches ; but that the states are consolidated into one state, and “the govern- 
ment,” having “absolute supremacy,” is to control and protect not merely the 
people, but the states they compose, as subjects. In other words, we have ax 
empire, of which “the government” ts the corporate sovereign. The action of 
“the government,” has been precisely in accordance with these ideas. It has 
vindicated its “ absolute supremacy” vi e¢ armis, and coerced the states to yield 
their wills, and consider themselves in the future as aggregations of subjects, 
whose only rights are.“ reserved ” in “ the great charter”—the Constitution ; and 
who are privileged, as “groups of voters,” to express their wishes for the 
consideration of “the government.” In truth, the states are no more! 

THE SELF-CONSOLIDATION OF ‘“ THE GOVERNMENT.” 

While this fraudulent and treasonable destruction of states and consolidation 
of their people into an undivided nation is going on, another radical and corre- 
sponding change is being wrought in the character and theory of “the govern- 
ment.” Originally a “ senator” was a citizen and subject of a state, elected by 
her to execute her will; the “representatives” were such subjects, elected for 
such purpose by the people of the state; the senators and representatives were 
the delegation of a state to the Congress of states ; and they, with the executive 
and judicial officers (these also being elected or appointed by or for the states) 
constituted the federal government. Thus we see that our states were a federa- 
tion, and our general government purely a federal one. These separately elected 
separately sworn, and separately responsible functionaries were sent by each 
state to act as individuals, with her authority for the good of all, z. ¢, to “ pro- 
vide for the common defence and promote the general welfare,” and to be checks 
on all the other functionaries—the whole system being one of checks and bal- 
ances to prevent consolidation and tyranny. But these separately elected and 
vicarious creatures have effected the worst form of consolidation, for they now 
claim corporate capacity, independent existence, original right and authority, dis- 
cretion outside of the Constitution, regal prerogatives, and, in short, all the 
essentials of sovereignty. This self-formed corporate body has not merely an 
esprit de corps, but a oneness of will and purpose characteristic alike of a corpo- 
ration, an oligarchy, or an autocrat. 

CZSARISM. 

Under the forms of a republican federation, then, we have a consolidated 
empire and a corporate despot, just as the Romans had “an absolute monarchy 
disguised in the forms of a commonwealth” (Gibbon). The parallelism will here- 
after more fully appear. 

The militarily trained and military-souled war-secretary of the aforesaid cor- 
porate despot, recently said: “In the Old World, it is said that the army is the 
safety of the empire ; with equal truth we may say that the army is the safety of 
the republic.” Explained by recent events, this means that what any army- 
backed despot or despotism chooses to style the republic, is to be preserved by 
the army, even against the people that compose such republic, It means that 
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“the government” has the right to enforce its “absolute supremacy,” v# e¢ 
armis, in and against the will of a state, and that “so far state sovereignty,” to 
use-the words of Webster, “is to be effectually controlled.” All this has the full 
and clear ring of Czsarism, and it is consonant with Seward’s phrase, “If they 
don’t keep the peace, we must keep it for them.” Both are symphonious with 
the “little bell,” and seem to harmonize with a certain active-transitive ver® of 
the imperative mood, “ Let us have peace.” 
WILL OUR PEACE BE OF CONTENTMENT OR FORCE ? 

A military man can be satisfied with the “order ” that “reigns in Warsaw ;” 
but let us hope that when President Grant comes to realize that he is a civilian, 
instead of a soldier ; that he must act by the written discretion of his sovereigns, 
instead of his own; that his duty is executing ready-made civil laws for all the 
people, instead of enforcing peace with the bayonet in a discontented section ; 
that our government is republican and not despotic; and, above all, that his 
judgment and conscience are under oath “to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution,” and not undera mere partisan pledge to observe an electioneering 
platform ; he will give to his ejaculation a hortative, or precatory, instead of an 
imperative sense ; and that his peace signifies the disestablishment of the army 
and the restoration of the absolute autonomy of the states, so that they, as the 
fathers intended, shall govern themselves—locally by their home agencies, and 
federally by their federal one. Grant’s constitutional oath—like that of every 
officer of “the government ”—requires him to treat the states as sovereigns, 
and to consider armies and the commanders thereof as not only subjects of the 
states, but raised and supported by their means, and moved solely by their 
authority. Nay more, he is oath-bound to see that such army is employed for 
defence, and not for attack of states ; and that no federal soldier ever crosses a 
state boundary except by her command, permission, or call. 

President Grant can but see and know and remember that the states are 
equal bodies. No power can be above them, because the Constitution is their 
law, and the government is provided for in, and controlled by, the Constitution. 
That instrument says, “each state shall appoint” presidential electors. For the 
said states, these electors chose General Grant. He is sworn “to preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution.” To keep his oath, then, he must regard 
the states as his sovereigns, and he must deal with Louisiana just as he does 
with Massachusetts and New York. 





TWO POEMS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE ROUND TABLE. 


NOT GROWING OLD. 
I CANNOT own that I am growing old, 
Though, with a smile, you tell me it is true ; 
What haze of error, love, do you look through, 
When on my face such tokens you behold? 
“Too plain,” you say, “ to be misunderstood 
For phantoms there, the footprints of Old Time, 
And once brown curls, now silvered o’er with rime ; 
You’d gladly see your error, if you could !” 
“ Quite fifty years,” oh! let your voice drop low, 
“I’ve borne the heat and burden of the day ; 
And cannot think much longer,” do you say ? 
“In the forefront, and with the strong to go.” 
Well, if I grant the furrows on my brow, 
And Time’s grey fiags that o’er the trenches wave ; 
My heart is beating yet too warm and brave - 
To yield my youth up to the tyrant now ! 
What though the half of a great century’s load 
Hangs on my steps,—are they not lissome still ? 
Are they not strong to climb the highest hill, 
And stout to tread the longest, heaviest road ? 
If somewhat dimmed my sight, as I allow, 
What but the least do I less clearly see? 
And while no veil falls ’twixt great ends and me, 
Why reckon days by wrinkles on my brow? 
Within my heart, what passions have expired, 
Whose youthful heat tinged not my cheek with shame! 
No altar cold, and still each holy flame, 
Of Hope, Love, Faith, to pristine ardor fired ! 
Not growing old! though on the dial’s face 
Life’s shadow sinks from its meridian line ; 
My brave, strong heart for all my days’ decline, . 
Makes sweet amends, by youth’s immortal grace. 
And should my days to three-score years and ten, 
Go drooping on beneath their growing load, 
My heart, still young, shall make the dusty road 
Seem like the path of life’s fresh morn again ! 
WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 


FAREWELL TO LOVE, 


Love, I’ll have naught to do with thee, { Have been with hidden cankers fraught, 
Since thou so oft hast fooléd me: And passed away, like blossoms bright 
Thy seeming joys are poor deceits, At morn, but dead ere fall of night. 
Thy promises are painted baits ; Too long I’ve lived beneath thy reign, 
Thy truths, I think, are naught but lies— | And now, at last, I break the chain, 
Thy reasons shallow sophistries. And bold declare my heart is free 

All thy endeavors, all thy arts, From all thy petty tyranny. 











Tend but to vex those simple hearts It may be thou again wilt take 
Which trust to thee : alas! mine own | It captive, and, indignant, make 
Oft thy malicious tricks has known: Me all too late repent the crime 


Oft, os to me thou hast promised | Of treason ’gainst thee: till that time 
heaven, 


The tortures of a hell were given ; 
All the delights to me thou hast brought, 


I’ll joy me in my freedom new, 
As if thou wert not. Love, adieu! 
HAns SACuHs. 








SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


HOME AFFAIRS. 


st cae debate on the Tenure-of-Office bill ended in a triumph for the Senate. The 

new act provides that any officer suspended by the President shall be rein- 
stated at the end of the next session of the Senate, unless the nomination of his 
successor has been in the meantime confirmed by that body. The House, however, 
voted for the bill under the impression that the suspended officer could not be rein- 
stated, but this divergency of opinion as to the effect of the act has not prevented 
the President from signing the bill. In the Senate the supplementary currency bill, 
after some debate, was passed. Mr. Anthony’s bill empowering:the Postmaster- 
General to make a contract for carrying the European mail was referred to the 
proper committee. The Committee on Foreign Relations reported through Mr. 
Sumner in favor of the passage of the bill to facilitate telegraphic communication 
between Europe and the United States. Mr. Thayer introduced a bill amending 
the Homestead law, so as to require the planting of trees on homestead and pre- 
emption settlements. The Indian appropriation bill passed after an amendment 
was incorporated providing for the organization ofa board of ten commissioners to 
have joint control with the Interior Department, under the direction of the Presi-. 
dent. A bill was also passed authorizing the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
to extend its branch line from a point near Portland, Oregon, to Puget Sound. A 
joint resolution instructing the Judiciary Committee to report a bill more clearly 
defining the meaning of the law making eight hours a day’s work for mechanics 
and laborers in the service of the government was adopted.——lIn the House a 
resolution to inquire into the alleged illegal issue of bonds to the amount of $2,400,- 
000 to the Central Pacific Railroad of California was adopted. The bill for the coin- 
age of one, three, and five-cent nickel pieces passed the House. A resolution 
was adopted touching the expediency of counting service in the army as a part 
of the five years’ occupation required of settlers under the Homestead law. The 
bill prohibiting the secret sales or purchases of gold or bonds,on government 
account was referred. Mr. Davis introduced a bill defining vacancies in office 
and providing for the filling of the same; referred. The House resolution for 
adjournment on the 6th was amended by the Senate to the roth, and concurred 
in by the House. Mr. Butler reported a bill allowing parties to criminal cases 
in United States courts to be witnesses at theirown request. The Miscellaneous 
Deficiency bill was agreed to. 

Needham Brown, a negro, charged with murder and rape in Dooley County, 
Georgia, was taken from jail by a disguised mob on the 25th ult., and hanged. 
Andrew Price! was hanged at Ironton, Ohio, for murdering Halgenberg last 
October.——Near Fort Valley, Georgia, a little boy having been slapped in the 
face by a negro woman, the child’s mother, armed with a large knife, attacked her 
with the ferocity of a tigress, stabbing her six or seven times and killing her 
instantly——Pyke, the wife-poisoner, has been fully committed for trial——A 
shocking tragedy occurred in Philadelphia on the 29th ult: Aman named Black- 
stone murdered his wife and two little children, literally chopping them to pieces 
with an axe, and then committed suicide by throwing himself into the Delaware. 
Blackstone is said to have been insane.——At the St. John’s Safety Fund building, 
Philadelphia, a safe was broken open on the 4th inst. and its entire contents, 
amounting to upwards of a million of dollars, chiefly in greenbacks, were stolen. 

One of the inmates of the Insane Hospital at Middletown, Connecticut, beat 
another patient to death recently with an iron caster from a bedstead.——Charles 
Merrick attempted to shoot Mary Monks, of Cold Spring, New York, on the 2d, 
because she refused to keep company with him. His pistol, loaded with ball and 
cartridge, and presented at her breast while he held her by her hair, twice missed 
fire. He is in jail.——Twitchell, condemned for the murder of Mrs. Hill, accuses 
his wife of the crime. Mrs. Twitchell is reported to have left Philadelphia sud- 
denly, when she heard her husband intended to confess. One Samuel Thomp- 
son, an Indian root doctor, swindled a rifle and a watch from a superstitious 
negro named Remfsen, living in Newark, under the plea of selling him charms 
to counteract the influence of evil spirits——Virgil A. Krepps, who attempted 
recently to shoot Miss Carrie King, in Brooklyn, has been sentenced to eight 
years and seven months in the State Prison. 

The office of the State Record, Topeka, Kansas, and several adjoining stores, 
were destroyed by an incendiary fire on the 3d.——A great fire broke out in the 
river steamboats at St. Louis, Missouri, on the 29th ult. Nearly a dozen boats 
were more or less injured. The total estimated loss is $260,000 on the cargoes 











and $250,000 on the boats.——-A large cotton factory was destroyed at Auburn, 
New York, on the Ist inst. Machinery and stock valued at $50,000 ; building 
$25,000. Total insurance, $40,000.——The entire business portion of Rodney, 


Mississippi, was burnt down on the 3Ist ult. Loss $200,000. 

At a boiler explosion in a saw-mili near St. Paul’s, Minn., two men were 
killed and five seriously injured——Mr. Spencer, one of the managers of the 
Théatre Comique, New York, while driving in Central Park, on the 28th ult., 
was thrown from his carriage; both legs were broken just above the ankles.—— 
The flooring of the Episcopal Church at Thomastown, Me., gave way on the 
28th ult., precipitating a hundred and fifty persons into an unfinished basement. 
——A freight train on the Toledo, Peoria, and Warsaw railway was thrown off the 
track while crossing a bridge 300 feet long, east of Eureka. The engine was 
pitched from the bridge, the engineer killed, a large portion of the bridge torn 
away, and both the road and train greatly damaged. The express train from 
Boston to New York, on the 2d inst., met with an accident near Hartford, Conn. 
Three passenger cars were thrown from the track and completely wrecked. 
Fourteen persons were injured, three or four seriously——-According to a legis- 
lative report 103 persons were killed and 55 injured last year on New Jersey 
railroads. 

General Custer has safely returned from his raid upon the Cheyenne Indians. 
He rescued two white women, Mrs. Morgan and Miss White, from captivity, and 
arrested two of the leading chiefs as hostages for the good behavior of their 
tribes——A_ severe shock of earthquake was felt in San Francisco on the 1st 
inst.——New developments are reported from White Pine, and people.are flock- 
ing thither in great numbers. Silver mines have also been discovered near 
Sonora, seventy miles from San Francisco.——The Indians are still troublesome 
in Arizona and. Montana. 
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’ A fewdays ago a party of merry dancers in Chicago were alarmed in the midst 
of their revelry by a woman’s shriek, and the heavy fall of a man on the floor. 
Investigation showed he was dead. The deceased was a young man suffering 
from heart disease, and had entered into the excitement of the festivities con- 
trary to the advice of his friends. 

The Buffalo Express gives an amusing description of a colony of rats holding 
a bacchanalian orgie over a butt of Hungarian sweet wine, which was flowing 
slowly from the faucet. The animals squealed, bit, scratched, and struggled for 
the possession of the tap till many of them became dead-drunk, and lay upon the 
floor in utter helplessness. 

Ida Lewis, 23 years of age, tall and slender, but possessing great strength and 
endurance, the daughter of the keeper of the Lime Rock lighthouse, near Fort 
Adams, Newport, is said to be another Grace Darling. She lately rescued two 
soldiers from drowning in Newport harbor, and has saved probably a dozen lives 
from watery graves. 

Kentucky contains in one of its forest wilds, known as the Hurricane, a wild 
child about two feet and a half high; its appearance, walk, and actions are 
human—walks erect, and when pursued is very fleet of foot; its arms do not 
appear exceedingly long, and it has hands like ordinary mortals, even to the finger 
nails; it is clothed with hair, long, wavy, and beautiful, of a greyish white, and 
about six inches long, covering the entire body; limbs well proportioned, and 
feet very small. Its lair or den comprises three large holes, situated so as to form 
a right-angled triangle, the edges smooth, having been worn by the occupant, and 
one of them, three feet below the surface, shows a small cavern witha warm and 
comfortable bed of leaves. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

N OTHING of special interest has transpired in Cuba during the week. In 

the Cienfuegos district the government troops are reported to have sur- 
rounded the rebel forces under General Ballou. The Spanish General Buceta 
with 3,000 troops has set out to attack the insurgents near Siguanaca. The Brit- 
ish ship Jeff Davis has been captured by a Spanish man-of-war, and the captain 
and crew thrown into jail. Mr. Codrington, United States consular agent, ar- 
rested a short time ago on suspicion of being a rebel spy, has been released. 
The Havana police system is to be remodelled. Two volunteers have been sen- 
tenced to exile and imprisonment for excesses. The insurgents are very active 
in’ Nuevitas. Cassanova, a citizen of the United States, has been arrested on 
suspicion of complicity in the seizure of the steamboat Comanditario. The 
Spaniards are organizing a battalion of free blacks for active service. Senora 
Arrelondo, wife of one of the insurgents, and several of her children, were 
recently butchered by the infuriated volunteers. Information from Santiago de 
Cuba states that the revolution is steadily progressing and the insurgents are 
shortly expected to obtain possession of a seaport. Admiral Hoff, command- 
ing our naval forces in Cuban waters, has been directed to protect all American 
citizens. The Comanditario has been recaptured at Stirrup Key and taken to 
Havana. 

According to the draft of the new Spanish constitution the reign of the king 
is not, as reported, limited to eighteen years. The title is for life and hereditary, 
but the king’s majority is fixed at eighteen years. The Cortes, backed by the 
ministers, have selected ex-King Ferdinand of Portugal as King. The Cortes 
has granted the loan required by the provisional government. The hostility to the 
conscription law still continues, and fresh outbreaks are apprehended. Troops are 
to be sent to the Pyrenees to prevent Carlists crossing from France. In the Cortes 
on the 3d,in reply toa question, the Minister of Finance stated that he had no know- 
ledge that Mr. Hale, United States minister to Spain, had ever introduced articles 
contraband of war under diplomatic privileges, but promised to inquire into the 
truth of the current rumors. The comments of the press are unfavorable to Mr. 
Hale. Marshal Prim, Minister of War, has asked for a contingent of 80,000 men 
for the army for 1869. The government has asked the French authorities to 
examine Gonzales Bravo, the late prime minister, now living in France, in re- 
gard to a plot against the life of Admiral Topete, in which he is alleged to have 
been concerned. 

The annual review of the British volunteers on Easter Monday was this year 
held at Dover. Over 30,000 troops were present and the evolutions were wit- 
nessed by an immense crowd. A portion of the Channel fleet took part in the 
proceedings, exchanging salutes with the land batteries. The Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the subject recommend a law recognizing natu- 
ralization abroad as alienating British subjects from their allegiance to England, 
and propose the total abolition of the disabilities of aliens to hold landed proper- 
ty. Ina colliery explosion at Arley, Lancashire, on the Ist, twenty-eight persons 
were killed and a large number badly injured. The contract for carrying the 
mails between Liverpool and New York has been awarded to the Cunard line, 
which will immediately build two new fast steamers. The bill for abolishing 
imprisonment for debt has been read a second time in the House of Commons. 

The difficulties between Turkey and Persia are ina fair way to be settled, 
the ratification of the frontier having been referred to a mixed commission of 
Turks and Persians. The Prince of Wales, on his trip to the East, reached Con- 
stantinople on the 3d, and was received by the Sultan with great splendor. <A 
plot to assassinate the Viceroy of Egypt, by putting a loaded bomb under his 
chair at the theatre, has been frustrated, and many arrests made of suspected 
parties. 

The agitation in Nova Scotia for annexation to the United States has not yet 
died out. The Ottawa Board of Trade has passed resolutions in favor of a 
reciprocity treaty with this country. Canadian publishers want the copyright 
law modified, permitting them to print British works upon the payment of twelve 
and a half per cent. to British authors. Most of the harbors are nowopen. The 
Newfoundland seal fisheries are doing well. 

From Central and South America we learn that the Cushing Canal treaty has 
been rejected by the Senate at Bogota. Valparaiso has had a large fire, and 
Peru is suffering from yellow fever. Salvador has been visited by an earthquake. 

A tract of country in South Africa, 400 miles long and from 15 to 130 miles 
broad, has been burned over, causiag some loss of life and great destruction of 
property, : 

The demolition of the Fortress of Luxembourg has begun. Conspiracies 
have been discovered at Naples and Ancona, eran ni a 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. STEDMAN AND HIS REVIEWER. 

O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

“ Sir: Mr. Stedman takes exception so courteously to my review of his 
Translations from Theocritus that any controversy with him must be deprived of 
what, from prevailing usage, seems to be its chief attraction. His letter confirms + 
my already expressed presumption, that he has been able to devote to his subject 
much more thought and research than the multifarious occupations of the ‘critic 
will always permit him to give; and in any moot point of interpretation I shall 
feel some hesitation in opposing his more deliberate judgment. 

Nevertheless, I am constrained to hold to my construction of the passage, 
vv. 38-41, despite the strong array of authorities which Mr. Stedman presents. 
The fact that the Leipsic-Tauchnitz 7heocritus, edited by Carl Herman Weise, 
one of the most careful and critical of modern scholars, gives preference to the 
reading avépvoac, is itself a strong argument in its favor ; beside which, it is sup- 
ported by the Oxford edition of 1770, the Scholiast, and the powerful name of 
Brunck. The latter even goes so far as to refer the second song also to Battus, 
as a sort of palinode to show that he can do better, assigning to him, v. 41, 
doar 6) kal—a conjectural reading which is at least plausible if not sound. On 
the other hand, the authority of Meineke, Ahrens, and the rest, is no more than 
the authority of T. Hemsterhuys, the Dutch Bentley, whose lead in restoring 
dvégusa they follow, and whose sentence certainly carries weight. But authority 
after all is only relative and fallible, and where doctors disagree we must fall back 
on the primal rules of interpretation. The misfortune with these classic com- 
mentators is that they are oftener pedants than men of taste, whose eyes are keen 
for verbal ingenuities and dim to poetic beauties. Bentley in the classics was a 
demi-god of conjectural emendation, but Bentley restoring Milton was liker to a 
donkey ina china-shop. In the one case he worked a far off-field where few 
could follow, and men were forced to take his word for the beauty of the alien 
blossoms he told them of; in the other, he desecrated a garden whose every 
flower was familiar and readily distinguishable from his replacing weeds. Perhaps 
if we could talk to Homer, we should find that he fared as ill as Milton. Therefore 
between two adverse readings I prefer to hold to the one, not which has the greater 
weight of authority, but the greater clearness and simplicity. Of course on this 
point, too, opinions must differ, but the construction dvégvoag certainly seems to me 
to lend clearness and simplicity to a passage otherwise obscure. As Mr. 
Stedman rightly says, Milo is chaffing Battus for his spooneyism. The jeer is 
repeated at the end of his own more suitable and manly effort, vv. 56 58: 

taita ypy moxdedvrac tv d2iw dvdpac deidev* 

tov dé Tedv, Bovkaie, mpétet Atunpdv EpwTa 

pvdioder Ta patp. Kar’ ebvdv dpdpevoicg. 
Here he says in effect, to put it in modern fashion: This is the sort of thing 
for a man to sing at his work; but your childish nonsense is only fit for the 
nursery. The unmanliness of Battus’s performance is what he appears to me to 
dwell on. And in the light of these lines, the construction dvégvoas is not only 
clearer and more obvious, but implies in Milo a much less subtle and so more 
characteristic stroke of satire. To rail at his adversary because, being a man, he 
still behaved like a boy, seems to me more in keeping with a haymaker’s rude 
and personal humor, than ironical blame of himself “ for having grown to man- 
hood and a beard without learning” the trick he is deriding. The ellipsis of 
thought, too, is more readily supplied. ‘Alas! for the beard which you 
have grown to no purpose [since it has not made you manly],” seems simple 
enough; but “Alas! for the beard which I have grown to no purpose [since 
I have come to man’s estate without learning this art of making love-songs],” is 
needlessly cumbrous. And to translate 6) sai of the next verse “ nevertheless,” 
as Mr. Stedman does in his letter, or “ But to go on,” as in his book, seems sin- 
gularly weak. The opposition is plain: you have heard him, now listen to me ; and 
it is the same with dvégvoa as with avégvoac, In either case, after ridiculing Battus, 
Milo calls attention witha bucolic swagger to the superior merit of his own per- 
formance. 

With regard to é ypard ddxevSoc, I suppose I must confess judgment. With 
Moschus and Euphorion and Virgil and Ovid all staring him in the face, he 
would be a bold man who should continue to deny the fatal letters. Probably 
Theocritus did mean to refer to the current tradition; I don’t’suppose I 
ever seriously doubted it. My suggestion to the contrary was the merest 
fancy dropped from the running pen, and intended chiefly as a protest against a 
too servile submission to the commentators. Greek poets, I dare say, of thirty 
centuries ago, were not so very different after all from English poets of to-day, 
who sometimes dare to be original. But while granting its correctness, I am still 
inflexible against the shape of Mr. Stedman’s iranslation. For a translator to 
plead that he has used a clumsy and roundabout expression because the neat 
and literal one wouldn’t fit his line, is a confession of weakness at once. It is 
like the excuse the scrawny Bombyce might have given for padding, could she - 
have anticipated that device of the modern toilette. If Mr. Stedman aims to avoid 
blame, he is right enough ; but scarcely if he desires to win admiration. 

Nor can I quite agree with him in his theory of the English hexameter. It 
is a strictly artificial metre, alien to the genius of our language, and so to be more 
rigidly judged. And when Mr. Stedman assures me that “the English hexam- 
eter is a very different measure from the Greek,” he abandons his only tenable 
ground for using it to render Greek hexameters. As he writes it, it isa very dif- 
ferent measure from the Greek, because he attends so little to attaining “ the near- 
est possible consonance of accent and quantity ;” because he makes it an essen- 
tially dactylic measure varied slightly with spondees, instead of, as it should be 
to resemble its prototype, an essentially spondaic measure varied with dactyls. 
And when he tells me that the critic should ask himself, Does this verse please 
the average English ear? I think he refers to the wrong tribunal. The average 
English ear, it seems to me, will bother itself very little about his or any man’s 
translation of Theocritus ; more, perhaps, but still little, because the measure is 
artificial and alien to the genius of our iambic tongue, about his or any man’s 
hexameters. The appeal lies rather to the average ear of English scholars, or, 
since he has referred me to Professor Arnold, I shall use his strength to back my 
weakness, “not from the pedantic scholar to the general public, which can only like 
or dislike” Mr. Stedman’s hexameters, “ but cannot judge them ;” it lies from the 
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pedantic scholar to the scholar who is not pedantic, who knows that “ Theocritus 
is Theocritus ” “by his general effect, and who demands but one thing in a trans- 
lation—that it shall as nearly as possible reproduce the general effect of” 
Theocritus. 1 hope Mr. Stedman will not be angry with me if I tell him 
that his hexameters do not, to my mind, as nearly as possible reproduce the 
general effect of Theocritus, and that if he will examine the specimens of the 
English hexameter which are given on pages 359, 361, 363, and 366 of the Essays 
on Criticism he may see one of the reasons. Prof. Arnold’s hexameters are not 
perfect ; he, too, sometimes commits the atrocity of putting an unemphatic word 
or an unaccented syllable into a spondee, but they are the best in some respects 
I have seen. I have no great faith in the English hexameter, but I still think 
it possible to write it so correctly as to reproduce, much more nearly than Mr. 
Stedman has; the general effect of the Greek hexameter. To do this, it must, 
of course, “flow smoothly and strongly to the ear,” which such hexameters as 


“ Cliffs and thickets ! and light beside this seemed the quest of Jason," 
and 
Look or else to the west for thus the ear will grow fuller, 


do not, and its dactyls and spondees must achieve a nearer “consonance of 
quantity and accent” than is reached in “day take your” or “thus the.” 


I am sir, etc., THE REVIEWER OF The Blameless Prince. 
New York, April 2, 1869. ~ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


SiR: The proper use of the possessive case has been rather extensively dis- 
cussed in the Round Table, and elsewhere, but there is one point connected 
with the subject which has received no attention, so far as I have observed the 
discussion. I refer to a custom, almost universal, in English literature as well as 
in common parlance, of giving to the possessive case the prerogative of the nom- 
inative and the objective. 

I will cite several instances to illustrate my meaning: 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that dwell therein. For He hath 
founded it upon the seas, and established it upon the floods.” —Psalm: xxiv. 

“ But I wrought for my name’s sake, that # should not be polluted before the heathen.” —Zzekiel, xx. 

“ Kind souls; what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Czsar’s vesture wounded? Look you here ; 
Here is Aimself, marred as you see by traitors.” —ulius Cesar, Act lil. 

* I will not hold John Jarndyce’s favor on terms which 4e has no right to dictate.” —Bleak House. 

* Smith's story is all gammon, and I have told Ais so.” —Correspondence, etc. 

“ But when I heard Jane’s voice, I knew that she was safe.”"—Somebody’s Novel, 

These selections are taken at random, without any attempt at method or clas- 
sification ; and the reader must see that they could be continued indefinitely. It 
is a form of phraseology common to every person who speaks or writes the Eng- 
lish language: and I have no intention of impeaching it. I point it out as, in 
some sense, a curiosity of literature ; and as a grammatical problem or puzzle. 

We all know that a pronoun may follow and refer to a noun in the nominative 
or the objective case: and that, therefore, in the extracts above quoted, if the 
proper or common nouns had been, by a change of construction, put in either of 
those cases, there could be no imputation of error in the sentences—for example, 
“the voice of Jane;”’ “the story that Smith told;” “the favor of John 
Jarndyce,” etc. But the question—if it deserves to be called such—is, whether 
the possessive case can properly be made the antecedent of these pronouns? 
In other words, can “ Jane’s voice” be she? or “ Smith’s story” hém ? or “ Jarn- 
dyce’s favor,” Ae? and so on, through the instances quoted; and in and 
through the volumes of similar sentences that might be quoted. And when I 
say “cau these things be,” I mean, can they so be with strictly grammatical 
accuracy? “I ask for information”—for I confess that, after poring a long time 
over the.point, I have “ given it up,” and I would be glad to hear from some of 
your correspondents what is the truth in the premises. 

The quotation from Fu/ius Cesar suggests another inquiry, namely, how 
came “Aimself” to be used and accredited—considering that in the first and sec- 
ond person we use the possessive, instead of the objective, prefix? We say 
my self, not me self; your self, not you self; and in the feminine third person, 
we say Her self. It is true, we have but one word for both the possessive and objec- 
tive feminine—/er ; but “her” is clearly possessive when used as a prefix. But 
in the masculine, we have a separate word for the separate cases: Azs, posses- 
sive, and Aim objective. Why, then, is not zs self the proper word? Why should 
the possessive case be applied to the whole body, as well as to each part of it, in 
the first and second person; and in the third person, feminine; and not be 
applied to it in the third person, masculine—especially, when we do apply the 
third person possessive masculine to the several parts of the body? We say his 
head, Aés arm, and soon. By what rule is the possessive changed to the objec- 
tive when Azs whole body—in other words, his se/f—is spoken of? I will add, 
merely as a passing remark, that if Antony had repeated the name of his illus- 
trious friend in the possessive— 


. “Gwhat, weep you, when you but behold 
Czsar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Cesar’s self, marred as you see by traitors,’”’ 
here would be no question as to the propriety of the possessive case in that 
case. 
But how came Azmself to be used and accredited instead of zs self ? 


Epwarp S. GouLD 
Troy, N. Y., March 13, ® 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Sir: In your notice of a new book, entitled Planchette; or, The Despair of 
Science, you allude to a mention of a Mr. Mumler who professes to take photo- 
graphs of spirit friends, and who is now operating somewhere on Broadway in 
New York. Inthe frst edition of Planchette 1 omitted te state what I shall 
not omit in the second—that this Mr. Mumler, in his 7é/e of spirit photographer, 
is a trickster and an impostor. My authority is Mr. Mumler himself, in confes- 
sions repeatedly made to gentlemen for whose trustworthiness as witnesses I can 
personally vouch. 








Tue AUTHOR OF Planchette. 
Boston, March 8, 1869. 
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REVIEWS. 
All books designed for review in the Rounp TABLE must be sent to this office. 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION* 


N O more unkind thing was ever done to the memory of any man than has 
been done to Amos Dean’s by the publication of this book. All that Amos 
Dean did during his lifetime seems to have earned him respect and kindly feel- 
ing, and one cannot but lament that the injudicious conduct of friends should 
have gone far to spoil what was so fairly won. That Amos Dean, considering 
the disadvantages under which he labored, his lack of early training, his conse- 
quent ignorance of all that goes to make the accomplished scholar (for example, 
ancient and modern languages), and his busy life, accomplished much, cannot be 
doubted ; but that, under these circumstances, ‘he should have undertaken to 
write a History of Civilization, with the intention of publishing it, can hardly be 
credited. It would be unjust to his memory to suppose that he really contem- 
plated its publication. Since, however, it has been in part published, and now 
challenges the world’s verdict, we shall plainly state our opinion that itis the 
poorest historical work ever honored with types and paper. It does not possess 
a single quality that makes a history valuable. It is a mere congeries of facts 
and no facts, gathered often from untrustworthy sources, huddled together with- 
out plan or critical examination, and written ina careless and frequently faulty 
style. The first volume has lain upon our table for some time, and has been used 
by some of our friends as a jest-book. . In fact, it is the best jest-book we have 
seen for a long time, and we would earnestly recommend it as such to all persons 
who know anything of history or language. It will enliven their dullest hours. 

The work makes no pretensions whatever to originality. How it came to be 
written we are informed in a short Zz/ prefixed to the first volume. In the year 
1833, 

“ At the meeting of the Association for the Advancement of Science, held in Albany, Professor Dean read 
apaper on the 7rxe Method of Studying and Teaching History, which is, in substance, the introduction to 
the present work. ‘This elicited much criticism and praise, coupled with the suggestion that he should write 
a universal history on that plan. For the prosecution of this great undertaking a large library was, of course, 
necessary. ‘To meet this want he secured the London and American catalog ef publications ; and pur- 
chased the highest authorities that could aid him. In this way he collected a choice private library composed 
of standard works. He had quite a fancy for rare and curious books, but he did not gratify it at the expense 
of those needed for reference. . . . Hishistory he completed in 1863, thirty years after its inception ; and 
then began the revision of it in the light of all the more recent authorities. This occupied him three years 


longer. atte His sudden death cut short his labors, but not before they were dene, and well done” [!!]}. 
—Pp. xvii. sq. 

The manner in which Amos Dean went to work is also stated : 

“ He first read carefully all those works which treated of his subject. He then went over them again, 
marking those passages he deemed of the most vital importance. His books are so emphasized that a dis- 


tinguished historical scholar, who looked over his library after his death, said he was prepared to speak highly 
of his work.” 


The result is exactly what was to be expected. The author, perfectly unac- 
quainted with the methods of historical criticism, is always entirely at the mercy 
of his authorities. Whatever he finds printed he accepts as undoubted truth, a 
circumstance which sometimes leads him into the most amusing contradictions. 
The two volumes now before us must have been written pretty nearly thirty years 
ago. The authorities quoted belong almost entirely toa date prior to that. They are 
few, and heavily laid under contribution. In chapter i,, devoted to Ethnography, 
Prichard’s Researches and Natural History of Man are together referred to no 
fewer than sixty-seven times in the compass of forty-one pages. In fact, in its 
original form, this chapter must have been entirely taken from Prichard's works, 
The other authorities mentioned in it are, Rawlinson’s Herodotus, five times ; 
Rawlinson’s Five Monarchies, four times; Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal 
History, five times; Bruce, four times; Lawrence Lectures, once; Miiller’s 
Science of Language, four times; Green’s Pentateuch Vindicated, once; Bail- 
ley’s Ancient History of Asia, twice; Nabatheaan Agriculture, once; Anthro- 
pological Review, once ; American Phrenological Fournal, once. The informa- 
tion taken, unquestioningly, from the last authority is so extraordinary and so 
startling that we quote the passage entire: 


“It is not a little curious to observe that many monosyllabic words are the same, or nearly the same, in 
many languages different and remote from each other ; thus, by its scattered links, proclaiming the unity of the 
race. The word gin, for instance, in Chinese, means man. In the Celtic, as spoken in Ireland, it is giv, the 
v being substituted for 2. Hence our English word gir/, which is really made up from two words, viz., gir,a 
man, and /i, a line or race—a female. Whenwe go to the Latin we find that language changing the Chinese 
and Celtic g into a v, and thus with the Romans giving viv as the name of man. The Latin, however, paid its 
regards to the old Chinese by making the original giz the very centre of its regin-a, regina, queen; and the 
English out of the union of the Latin and Chinese produces its vir-gin, virgin.” —p. 24. 


And the man who could write this has read Max Miiller! Not even the 
dawning of an idea of the science of language, or even of Latin inflection! The 
merest tyro would have known better. It will be information, we presume, to 
Max Miller, that the science of language was extensively studied by the ancient 
Assyrians. Yet Amos Dean gravely tells us, page 158: 


‘*Numerous Assyrian tablets are now in the British Museum, which promise important revelations on 
this subject [philesophy]. At present, however, little is known beyond the subjects upon [sic] which the 
tablets treat. Among these subjects are comparative philology, which seems to have been largely studied ; 

h gy, Zeography and history, astronomy and mythology.” ‘ 


It is with difficulty that one can believe that any rational human being in the 
United States, in the nineteenth century, could have written such stuff. But this 
is only a sample of the character of the whole book. 

In looking over the pages of this work we are struck with one fact. When- 
ever the author begins a new chapter he begins to refer to a new authority, which 
authority he adheres to to the end of the chapter. It is very plain that the chap- 
ters are, as far as information is concerned, lifted almost bodily from particular 
authors. For example, in the course of twenty-two pages (Vol I., 293-312) Wil- 
kinson’s Manners and Customs and Thebes are laid under contribution one hun- 
dred and eight times, and we have notieed several other instances almost as bad. 
No wonder if Amos Dean’s copy of Wilkinson was heavily “emphasized”! The 
worst of the whole affair, however, is that even the authorities so heavily drawn 
upon are long since obsolete, their informatien having for the most part been 
superseded by mere comprehensive and painstaking study. In revising his work 
the author evidently intercalated here and there small pieces of information from 
recent authorities, ¢. g., Rawlinson, Bunsen, Miiller. These, like new cloth 
upon an old garment, only make matters worse. They are often in glaring con- 
tradiction with what precedes and follows. His account of Grecian history, how- 
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ever, has not suffered from this patching. It is a pure compilation, such as a 
rather unskilful pedagogue, thirty years ago, might have compiled as a school 
book from a number of manuals and dictionaries then in use. Professor Dean 
evidently was unaware of the existence of even such English books as Thirlwall’s 
or Grote’s “ Histories of Greece.” He does not appear to have seen even Mit- 
ford’s history. His great authorities are, Goguet’s Origin of Laws, published in 
1758 ; Heeren’s works, published in a collected form between 1821 and 1826; 
Potter’s Grecian Antiquities, published before 1700, and Brucker’s History of 
Philosophy, published originally in German in 1767, and in English by Enfield, 
in 1791, beside a few manuals and dictionaries. This will give an idea of the 
kind of information with which Amos Dean contented himself, and, we hope, 
show the utter worthlessness of his history for readers of our time. If we had 
space, we could quote passages whose utter inanity is amazing. The following 
are mild specimens, but they are the first that come to hand; the first is not 
a heading : : 


“The government, laws, and political institutions of Thebes, Corinth, Argos. The city of Thebes was 
founded by Cadmus, the Pheenician. Its form of government was at first monarchical. A list of sixteen 


kings is given from Cadmus to Xanthus, After the death of the latter, the Thebans changed their govern- 
ment into a republic. 


“ We know little of the Theban form of government except that it was democratic, and, as usually hap- 
pens in that kind of government, they [séc] were divided into factions.”"—Vol. II., p. 268. 

** Society is founded upon the agreeable. It is embodied in the manners and customs ofa people. It cul- 
minates in the principles of politeness. Its mission is to gratify the social instinct.”-—Vol. L., p. 4. 


It is but fair to state that, in a few points, the work has suffered at the hands 
of the editor, particularly in the orthography of proper names. We find, for exam- 
ple, “Sirani” for Sicani, “Acquitaine” for Aquitaine, Vol. I., p. 41 ; “ Epicots” 
for Epirots, three times, pp. 36, 37 ; “ Hemonian” for Armorican[!], p. 33. How- 
ever, it is difficult to make black blacker. The grammatical errors would fill a 
volume. As they occur on every page, we shall not give any specimens. Of the 
author’s idea of a grand style, however, we give one specimen, italicizing the adjec- 
tives: 


‘The New World presents remarkable adaptations to the Aighest developments of history. Its tower 
ing mountains, its spreading lakes, its nodle rivers, its waving forests, and its matchiess prairies seem to have 
been kept in reserve, to preside in all their w7gin beauty over the /ima/ separation of Auman elements, and 
to open up inexhaustless t to their ever onward and unceasing development.” 


We cannot close this notice without making a suggestion to the editor of this 
work. If he has any respect for its auti.or, he would do well not to expose his 
memory further to the sneers and jests which this absurd and pitiful history will 
inevitably bring upon it. If he has any good feeling he will stop the publication of 
any more volumes, and withdraw from circulation as many copies as he can of 
those already given to the world. He ought to remember, algo, that he owes his 
country something, and to be warned that the work is an affront to American 
scholarship, and a disgrace to the country in which it is allowed to see the light. 











IRISH ODES* 


F eerenel DE VERE is a name which few Americans know, but which, 
among those few, is cherished with more than ordinary admiration. For itis 
known to them as the name of a scholar, a patriot, and a poet, a man of refined 
taste, of elevated thought, of delicate imagination, and of singular purity of moral 
tone. Up to the time of the appearance of Miss Kate Field’s pleasant. papers on 
Walter Savage Landor, published in the Atlantic Monthly during 1865, the Irish 
poet whom that erratic but brilliant genius valued so highly, and who for more 
than a quarter of a century had, been spinning his golden fancies in alien air, 
was scarcely:so real to us here in America as Hafiz the Persian. We had heard 
of him casually, from time to time, as a writer of love songs ; we had seen his 
name, perhaps, appended to some unremarkable verses in the pages of a maga- 
zine, where, for a reason we shall try to show, he is always seen at his worst ; 
but: beyond that he was to most of us the merest shadow of a name. The 
republication of his May Carols in 1866, by:the same house which gives us his 
present volume, first fairly introduced him to the American public as the writer of 
some of the most exquisite religious poetry in the language ; and an admirable 
critical estimate of his genius and writings, printed soon after in the Catholic 
World, contributed to awaken a degree of tardy interest which is responded to by 
the production of the present volume. Itconsists for the most part of selections 
from his earlier books, ranging over a period of nearly thirty years—so long has 
been a literary life with whose excellence we are just becoming acquainted ; and 
though there is much to cavil at in the choice, the collection affords, on the whole, 
a fair average of Mr. De Vere’s abilities. It does not show him at his best; no 
collection could which failed to include /nisfazl and May Carols—works which, 
take them all in all, are, for completeness of conception and artistic detail, the 
finest he has written. But though it does not enable us to judge of his best work 
in any one variety of writing, it gives us good examples of good work in the many 
varieties of writing which he has cultivated, and affords a fair basis on which 
to construct a discriminating judgment of his merits. And very sure we are 
that no one can read this book carefully and critically, as we have done, without 
being thoroughly convinced that its author is a true poet. Hardly less complete 
will be the conviction that by most of those who have lightly assigned him his 
Station among the followers of the Muse, his real force has been strangely mis- 
taken, and that, so far from being a distinctively love poet, his erotic compositions 
are not even among his best. Wherein his chief excellence does lie we shall 
attempt to show. 

The first peculiarity that strikes the reader of this volume is, that the poems 
contained in it naturally divide themselves into three classes, under the heads of 
religion, patriotism, and love. And a little closer examination will almost cer- 
tainly assure him that the order in which we have written them is the order of 
their excellence ; that his religious poems are best, his patriotic poems next, his 
love poems least of all. His religion is the main fact in Mr. De Vere’s life, the 
Vitalizing inspiration of his genius, around which all lesser inspirations revolve. 
Even his patriotism seems curiously to depend from it. He loves his country not so 
much as his countrymen ; and them he loves not so much because they are fellow- 
Irishmen, as because they are fellow-Catholics. And his love songs seem to be 
influenced by it so far as to deprive them of that electricity of passion which is the 
life and soul of all true erotic poetry. One cannot help feeling that Mr. De Vere’s 
admiration of a pretty girl is somewhat tempered by the reflection that it is, after 
all, an unworthy motive. His love poems lack tenderness and sensuousness ; 
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with all the grace, these have also all the coldness of a Greek statue. One of the 
best of them, which Mr. De. Vere has chosen to omit from this collection, at once 
exemplifies and paints them all in the miniature of a stanza: 
“ Bright was her soul as Dian’s crest, 
Showering on Vesta’s fane its sheen : 
Cold looked she as the waveless breast 
Of some stone Dian at thirteen. 
Men loved: but hope they deemed to be 
A sweet Impossibility !”” 
That is Mr. De Vere’s Venus—Diana disguised with her sister’s cestus. Take, 
for example, that lovely sonnet republished in this volume, a rival to whose beauty 
we shall scarcely find.in all the range of English literature : 


* Flowers I would bring if flowers could make thee fairer, 

And music, if the Muse were dear to thee ; 

(For loving these would make thee love the bearer.) 

But sweetest songs forget their melody, 

And loveliest flowers would but conceal the wearer : 

A rose I marked, and might have plucked ; but she 

Blushed as she bent, imploring me to spare her, 

Nor spoil her beauty by such rivalry. 

Alas ! and with what gifts shall I pursue thee, 

What offerings bring, what treasures lay before thee ; 

When earth with all her floral train doth woo thee, 

And all old poets and old songs adore thee ; 

And love te thee is naught—from passionate mood 

Secured by joy’s complacent plenitude !’’ ‘ 
Nothing could be more exquisite, nothing could be more passionless than this. 
Mr. De Vere’s descriptions of feminine beauty impress us exactly as do his 
delineations of inanimate nature, and both seem to us reflexes of similar sensa- 
tions. Nature is to him the object of that loving and curious contemplation which 
he learned in the school where Wordsworth and Coleridge were his masters ; 
but his observations in the physical world only serve him to point some moral, to 
enforce some analogy in the spiritual order. Everywhere and always 

“ He looks through Nature up to Nature’s Gop.” 

In the verses On Visiting a Haunt of Coleridge's, which we meet here for the 
first time, Mr. De Vere sets forth with earnestness his theory of the poet’s true 
mission—a theory which, to us, readily explains his practice: 

**The world’s base Poets have not kept 
Song’s vigil on her vestal height, 
Nor scorned false pride and foul delight, i 
Nor with the weepers rightly wept, 
Nor seen Gon’s visions in the night! 


“ Profane to enthrone the Sense, and add 
A gleam that lies to shapes that pass, 
Ah me! in song as in a glass 
They might have shown us glory-clad 
His Face Who ever is and was | 


“They might have shown us cloud and leaf 
Lit with the radiance uncreate ; 
Love, throned o’er vanquished Lust and Hate ; 
Joy, gem-distilled through rocks of Grief; 
And Justice conquering Time and Fate ! 


“ But they immodest brows have crowned 
With violated bud and flower :— 
Courting the high Muse ‘ par amour,’ 

Upon her suppliants she hath frowned, 
And sent them darkness for a dower. 


© Better half-sight and tear-dimmed day 
Than dust-defiled, o’er-sated Touch ! 
Better the torn wing than the crutch ! 
Better who hide their gift than they 
Who give so basely and so much.” ; 

Nature, to Mr. De Vere, is always the handmaiden of the Lord, to whom he 
looks for the presentment of those moral truths which he deems it the province 
of poetry to illustrate, The contemplation of Tempe’s lovely vale leads him to 
contrast the vanity and mockery of pagan creeds, even in their brightest embodi- 
ment, with the deep and satisfying truths of Christianity. The view of Naples’ 
glorious bay suggests the degeneracy of a people whom all that bright and glow- 
ing beauty has never inspired to one great deed ; and, on the other hand, it is 
from the picture of Ireland’s wasted fields and roofless chapels that he deduces 
the story of her wrongs. 

In each one of these two latter instances, though religion is not directly 
adverted to, one is made to feel its indirect influence on the course of the wri- 
ter’s reflections. What he denounces first in the Neapolitans is that “ Faith 
in Art, and Art in sense is iost ;” what he feels most bitterly in England’s oppres- 
sion of Ireland is her proscription of the Faith, her persecution of “the Mother 
Church that ne’er betrayed.” Scarcely one of his poems but, by some allusion 
or casual expression, makes us aware what absorbing mastery the religious holds 
over his mind. Especially is this true of his later poems, though his earliest 
are strongly imbued with it; as though every passing year had made him fee! 
more deeply the vanity of all things earthly. In every landscape his eye or ear 
is quick to find some symbol of his creed, the wayside cross, the convent bell 
the white-stoled procession, around which his musings shall group themselves. 
And throughout his descriptions of nature we feel that his words paint the face 
of the world while his thoughts are busy with its soul. If Mr. De Vere is to be 
classed at all, it is as a Catholic poet, and so we are sure he will be longest 
remembered. 

Next to this predominance of the religious spirit in his writings, we notice 
the painstaking fidelity and minute observation of his pictures of landscape or 
character, especially national character; the fertility of his analogies, and the 
aptness of many of hissimiles. His imagination is not ardent or strong, but it is 
delicate and fine. His is rather the flight of the Matin bee than of the Dircean 
swan ; but if his gaze is, for that, less extensive, it is more acute, and we have never 
to wait, open-mouthed and vacant-eyed, till he has descended from the obscuring 
clouds. It is difficult, in the scope of a paper like this, to give examples of all these 
excellences ; this passage, however, from the ode on The Ascent of the Apen- 
nines, is too characteristic of Mr. De Vere’s peculiar excellences to be omitted ; 

“The plains recede ; the olives dwindle ; 
The chestnut slopes fall far behind ; 
The skirts of the billowy pine-woods kindle 
In the evening lights and wind. 
Not here we sigh for the Alpine glory 
Of peak primeval and death-pale snow ; 
For the cold grey green, and the glacier hoary, 
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Or blue caves that yawn below. 
‘The landscape here is mature and mellow ; 
Fruit-like, not flower-like :—hills embrown’d ; 
Ridges of purple and ledges of yellow 
From red stream to rock church-crown’d: 
Tis a reign of mystery, hush’d and sainted : 
Serene as the visions of artists old 
When the thoughts of Dante his Giotto painted :— 
The summit is reach’d! Behold ! 
Like a sky condensed lies the lake far down ; 
Its curves like the orbit of some fair planet ; 
A fire-wreath falls on the cliffs that frown 
Above it—dark walls ef granite: 
The hill-sides with h teads and hamlets glow; 
With snowy villages zoned below : 
Down drops by the island’s woody shores 
The banner’d barge with the rhythmic oars. 
No solitude here, no desert cheerless 
Is needed pure thoughts or hearts to guard ; 
*Tisa pepulous solitude, festal, fearless, 
For men of good-will prepared. 
The hermit may hide in the wood, but o’er it 
All day the happy chimes are rolled : 
The black crag woos the cloud, but before it 
The procession winds on white-stoled. 
Farewell, O Nature! None meets thee here 
But his heart goes up to a happier sphere ! 
The radiance around him spread forgetting, 
That City he sees on whose golden walls 
No light of a rising sun, or setting, 
Of moon or of planet falls, 
For the Lamb alone is the light thereof— 
The City of Truth, the Kingdom of Love !” 
Here, too, is an admirable summary of the Irish character, from Zhe Sisters, 
which is put into the mouth of an Englishman indeed, but which we fancy most 
Irishmen will admit the truth of: 
** How strange a race, more apt to fly than walk ; 
Soaring yet slight ; missing the good things round them; 
Yet ever out of ashes raking gems ; 
In instincts loyal, yet respecting law 
Far less than usage ; changeful, yet unchanged ! 
Timid, yet enterprising; frank, yet secret ; 
Untruthful oft in speech, yet living truth ; 
And truth in things divine to life preferring : 
Scarce men ;—yet possible angels! Isle of Saints ! 
Such, doubtless, was your land,—again it might be,— 
Strong, prosperous, manly never! Ye are Greeks 
In intellect, and Hebrews in the soul : 
The solid Roman heart, the corporate strength, 
Is England’s dower !” 


In the Jrish Gael to the Irish Norman we find this charming image : 


“ All that was thine, while seas between thee rell 
And them, in some still cloister of thy soul 
Shall live, as, ina mother’s heart inisled, 
Lives on the painless memory of a child 
Buried a babe. One Image all shall make 
Still as the gleam of sunset-lighted lake, 
Kenned frem a tower o’er leagues of wood and lawn; 
Or as perchance our planet looks, withdrawn 
From some pure spirit that leaves her—to his sight 
Lessening, not lost—a disk of narrowing light 
Sole-hung in regions of pure space afar— 
Of old the world he lived in, now a star |” 


But quotation does little justice to Mr. De Vere’s merits : the fine poetic feeling, 
the artistic sense of proportion and rhythm, the exquisite taste which pervade all his 
writings, it is impossible to sample and weigh out in drachms and scruples. Still 
less can we hope to give the variable beauty of a style which combines elegance 
and clearness with strength and simplicity in a degree unusual since Words- 
worth, of whom Mr. De Vere seems to have been no unworthy disciple. Least 
of all can quotation serve to convey any adequate notion of the earnestness and 
sincerity which make the charm of all of Mr. De Vere’s best writings : for except 
when he is thoroughly in earnest, and thoroughly sincere, he is never at his best. 
Perhaps that is another reason why his religious and patriotic poems are chief 
in excellence ; and it may also account for the singular mediocrity of almost all 
the occasienal verses which we have seen at times fettered to his name in maga- 
zines. Mr. De Vere seems out of place in periodical columns; his habit of mind 
is too deliberate and conscientious, his genuine inspiration too spontaneous, for 
the rude strain of writing to order, and the pinions that have soared bravely 
through the pure ether, over Tempe or the Apennines, faint and fail in the 
atmosphere where every callow bardling flutters an ignoble wing. 

In a day as prone as ours to the lurid splendors and sensual delights of the sen- 
sational, so given over to the following of those base poets who “ court the high 
Muse far amour,” a book like this is refreshing and hopeful. As we have indi- 
cated already, Mr. De Vere in his revolt from these seems to have erred a little 
in the opposite direction, and his purity is a trifle cold, but it is a noble anda 
sale error. And just now this book affords a particularly useful model to our 
younger poets, for its faults are those they are least likely to fall into, and its 
beauties such as they most especially lack. We commend it to them, then, with 
all earnestness, confident that its perusal cannot be unattended with profit as well 
as pleasure. Beside the poems we have mentioned, the three idyls entitled Jone, 
Giaucé, and Lycius, worthy of attentive notice fas exquisite copies after the 
antique, the Awtumnal Ode, which is full of that calm, contemplative, philosophic 
observation of nature which marks Mr. De Vere’s happiest vein, and many of 
the sonnets, chief among them that exquisite one beginning “Silence and sleep, 
and midnight’s softest gloom” are felicitous illustrations of the author’s genius. 
But it is idle to single out the best where all are so well worth reading ; it is 


rarely indeed that we can give to any book so cordial a welcome or so unqualified 
an approval. 











LIBRARY TABLE. 


PRE-HIS TORIC NATIONS ; or, Inquiries concerning some of the Great 

Peaples and Civilizations of Antiquity, and their probable relation to a still 
older Cevilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By Fohu D. Bald- 
win, A M. New York: Harper & Brothers——Since the New World has 
become civilized, and the last terra incognita has been made known, the period 
of discovery is drawing to its close. To the discoverer succeeds the antiquarian. 
When the New World begins to lose its romance and its hold on the imagina- 
tion, we shall turn to the Old World and seek to pluck out the heart of its mys- 








tery—the secret of ages which are so remote that they lie beyond the bounds of 
history or chronology. Mr. Baldwin’s book is, in many respects, a valuable con- 
tribution to that meagre department of literature which treats of the pre-historic 
ages. It gives us glimpses of nations more hoary than the pyramids, of dynasties 
which flourished centuries before the Pharoahs. He begins with the Cushite race, 
or the original inhabitants of the Arabian peninsula, who were also the Ethiopians 
of the early Greek historians and of the Hebrew writers. This people, which by 
some scholars has been confounded with the negro race, because the modern 
Ethiopia in Africa bears its name, he calls the “ancient mother of the nations.” 
From it he derives the civilization of the Phoenicians (also a Cushite race), of the 
Chaldeans, Indians, Egyptians, and of the oldest nations of Western Europe. 
He endeavors to show that its people circumnavigated Africa, cotonized in Spain, 
worked metals in England, introduced the age of bronze in Europe, and even 
crossed the Atlantic to America. He believes the Cushites to have been that 
wonderful race of whom the ancient Peruvians held traditions, and from whom 
many of their sacred symbols, native to the East, were derived. Among the 
Cushite Arabians the arts of writing, spinning, weaving, building, mining, and 
working metals were in a high state of perfection ; and the mariner’s compass, 
the astrolabe, the magnifying lens, and many astronomical instruments were 
known to them. 

Mr. Baldwin writes with an ardent, enthusiastic interest in his subject. His 
impatience at current chronologies and at Archbishop Usher sometimes passes 
the calmness of scientific investigation ; and many of his “proofs” are mere 
assumptions, based on no better support than their plausibleness. In one form or 
another he says, again and again: “It is so probable that we readily believe it to 
be true.” Often his conclusions are too large for his premises. But that there is a 
vast field in the remotest past awaiting explorers no scholar can doubt. The 


_investigations already made by the French, under Ernest Renan and others, 


have thrown some recent gleams of light upon it. May it not be that the works 
of the French nation in Egypt, particularly the opening of their great canal, as 
well as the union of the West with the East by means of our own Pacific railway, 
will lead to such facilities for scientific research that what is now as deeply 
enveloped in mists and darkness as the Atlantic Ocean of the middle ages, will 
be revealed by science, till we read the riddle of the Old World as easily as we 
foretell the destiny of the New? ‘Then the discoverer and the antiquarian alike 
may sigh for new planets to conquer. 


The Chaplet of Pearls. By the Author of the Heir of Redclyffe. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co—The author of the Heir of Redclyffe could scarcely 
produce anything absolutely uninteresting, but she very nearly Succeeds in 
doing so when she attempts an historical novel. Her mind is essentially modern 
and her morality essentially feminine, and she has none of that dramatic faculty 
which enables some people to lose themselves in the vivid conception of a dis- 
similar eharacter. Zhe Chaplet of Pearls is nicely written, the scenes are care- 
fully painted, the plot is ingeniously intricate, the characters are judiciously con- 
trasted, the story is interesting; but it is impossible to delude one’s self for a 
moment into any impression of reality. The stage is there and the machinery, 
and the puppets are accurately dressed, but it does not lie in the author’s power 
to breathe into them the vital spark which can alone make them human and liv- 
ing ; to do that requires genius—genius of a kind which Miss Yonge does not 
exhibit. But while her creative power is unequal to the production of characters 
of which she could have had no experience, her descriptive faculty is strong, and 
would repay her greater reliance upon it. While we feel but little interest in the 
hero of the tale, Berenger de Ribaumont, or in his cousin, to whom he is engaged, 
or in the difficulties which embarrass them, but which we feel quite sure they 
will surmount ; and while we even fail to recollect the names and positions of 
their various relatives, the picture of Charles the Ninth, which is purely descrip- 
tive, and that of the little court of the stern female champion of the new faith, 
leave a vivid and lasting impression on the imagination. 

The capacity to create without some groundwork of experience to build upon 
appears so foreign to the feminine intellect, that we doubt if any woman will ever 
write a good historical novel. Ofcourse Romo/a might be immediately suggested 
in order to contradict such a theory, but even this remarkable production of a 
most exceptionally gifted woman is strictly modern in thought. Romola and 
Tito are of no age; they are types of humanity, analyzed with all the subtlety of 
the modern mind, and placed in a wonderfully painted picture of the past. When 
we remember the pathetic interest of the Heir of Redclyffz, and the author’s 
power of drawing characters and describing emotions of which she has had 
experience, and with which we must all sympathize, we cannot but regret that 
she should embarrass herself with the framework and details of an ambitious 
picture of the past, into which it is not easy to fit the faces and figures of the 
present, though they be dressed with the most studied historical accuracy. 


Casella; or, The Children of the Valleys. By Martha Farquharson. Phil- 
adelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869.—The present work reveals to us a 
most important period in the world’s history, and sets forth distinctly and forci- 
bly the condition of society among a people who have the strongest claims upon 
our sympathy, by the purity of their lives, their unswerving fidelity to their relig- 
ious faith, and the magnitude of their sufferings. With strict adherence to recog- 
nized facts, the author has by careful study brought her mind to consider the 
people of whom she writes as they actually existed, making due allowance for 
the partiality of historians ; and by interweaving with the annals of a Waldensian 
family a clear and detailed narrative of the religious persecutions of which they 
were the victims, she has created an intense interest for these children of the 
valley, over whose dwellings—says a learned writer—the inquisitors passed like 
a plague. Before the ninth century, and until 1469, the Vaudois lived and flou- 
rished in comparative security ; but after that time and during a period of four 
hundred years they suffered from successive persecutions, the most atrocious of 
which were chiefly instigated by the Marquis and Marchioness Pianeza, both 
active agents of the Propaganda, whose cruelties were so great as to call even 
for the intercession of Cromwell, who was himself by no means averse to relig- 
ious massacres. The present story commences about this time, and the interest 
is engrossing and well sustained. 

The Wonders of Optics. By F. Marion. Translated from the French, and 
edited by Charles W. Quin, F.C.S. New York : Charles Scribner &* Co.—This 
volume forms the first of a series of works on natural philosophy now being pub- 
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lished by the Messrs. Scribner under the general title of an “ Illustrated Library 
of Wonders.” It is divided into three parts, the first embracing the phenomena 
of vision ; the second, the laws of light, and the third, natural magic. The struc- 
ture of the eye is explained at some length, and many curious illustrations given 
of the effect of imagination on the sight, and other optical illusions. Light itself is 
defined to be “ that effect of force which causes us to perceive external objects.” 
‘The old theory that a ray of light was a compact mass of inconceivably tiny par- 
ticles emitted by luminous bodies—a theory first propagated by the illustrious 
Newton—has now been superseded by the undulatory theory which’ originated 
with Huyghens, was further developed by Fresnel, and confirmed by Arago. 
According to this hypothesis, light is the vibration of an elastic fluid which is con- 
ceived to fill the whole of space, and that what are termed luminous bodies have the 
power to produce these vibrations. The discovery of the speed of light was 
made by the Danish astronomer Roemer, in watching the occultations of one of 
Jupiter’s satellites. He found the velocity to be 185,000 miles per second. The 
Jaws of reflection and refraction, the construction and peculiarities of various 
lenses, mirrors, microscopes, telescopes, the magic-lantern, etc., are all popularly 
treated, but by far the most interesting part of the treatise is the sketch of opti- 
cal recreations which show what startling results may be accomplished by a 
knowledge of the laws of vision. The book is well illustrated, and is a good 
specimen of a popular scientific manual. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


ROM the recent publications of Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, and C. H. 
-Ditson & Co., New York, we make the following selections : 

New German Songs.—What would become of amateur singers if there were 
no German songs, and what they did before German songs came into vogue'we 
are unable to think ; but it is surprising that the musical public does not perceive 
that at present they are translated; and published and sung with but little discri- 
mination. Of the dozens one finds in every young lady’s portfolio few are really 
suitable for her to sing, and few give pleasure when she does so. Any indiffer- 
ence toward them is, however, set down to dislike of German music, and things 
of the most diverse character are classed together and accepted or rejected in 
the lump. We, therefore, wish to call attention to the fact that not all songs 
are to be sung because they are German, or even because they are good music ; 
and entreating our fair friends to exercise a little more care in their selections, we 
would now only advert to one point, namely, the translations of the words. Of 
course it is desirable that all cultivated persons should speak the German lan- 
guage, and that so perfectly that German songs could be sung and understood in 
the tongue and with the accent for which they were written ; but as we are still 
very far trom that state of things, it is much to be wished that there were some 
adequate inducements held out to persons of taste, knowledge, and poetic feeling, 
so that only such should make our translations. The first German songs which 
became generally known in New York were thus fortunate. Any one who will 
take the trouble to compare Schubert’s Wanderer, Kalliwoda’s Grave-digger, 
and other songs translated by Mr. F. W. Rosier, with any half-dozen songs more 
recently done into English, will see what we mean. The value of a good transla- 
tion is recognized in literature, but seems to be scarcely thought of in connection 
with music; yet no singing is in the least degree agreeable unless it is sponta- 
neous, or at least so easy and natural to the singer that it appears so; and a 
well-translated song—such, for instance, as Schubert’s Serenade, translated by 
an American gentleman, whose name at the moment escapes us—becomes vir- 
tually an English song, and is more sympathetic to Anglo-Saxon ears than 
even when the original French is well spoken. “ All the stars keep watch in 
Heaven while I sing to thee,” is pure English, and links itself well to the lovely 
and impassioned phrase to which it is united. Now, what kind of music and 
what beauty of voice could make tolerable the following : 

“ But one question, and one only ; 
Quite perplexing this must be ; 
Ah ! this must be: If my lov’d one, 
If my dear one, 
If my lov’d one cares for me— 
Aye, cares for me? 
Day and night, anxiously, 
Does my lov’d one care for me? 
Day and night, anxiously, 
Does she care for me? 


Does she care for me, for me, 
Care forme!” ~~ 


or this: 


“ Wide is the sea, vast the heavens, 
But wider, more deep, my heart’s throbbings, 
And purer, more bright than the stars of night, 
Shines-out my love in its glory. 
And purer, more bright than the stars of night, 
Shines out my love in its glory. 
Thou sweet little innocent maiden, 


Come lighten this bosom o’er-laden; 








My heart—heart, sea, sky, with its stars on high, 
Vanish, all lost in love’s rapture ; 

My heart—heart, sea, sky, with its stars on high, 
Vanish, all lost in love’s rapture.” 


Is this poetry? Is it English? How long are we to justify by our proceedings 
the sneer that nothing but nonsense can be set to music? 

Bells on the Wind. The Song of The Stromkert. The Sea hath its Pearls. 
F.. Boott——The hopes that were once entertained of Mr. Boott as a song-writer 
must be finally relinquished on reading these productions, which are as common- 
place as they are unsuited to the voice, and ill-fitted to the words; and it is pro- 
voking to see the beauty of Heine’s little conceit, “ Das Meer hat seine Perlen,” 
evaporate in the stupid translation. ° 

Fear not, my Children. I see Thee, Love, in every Flower. Franz Abt.—A 
popularity of twenty years standing makes everything bearing the name of Abt 
worthy of attention, and though he is inferior to Kiicken by reason of the very 
leaning toward Italian commonplace phrases which renders his songs easier to 
sing, Abt will always enjoy a certain reputation. These two songs will not, 
however, add thereto. 

When along the Wood I Wander. Leavesare Falling. Robert Franz.—Few 
songs suffer so horribly by translation as those of Franz; they are in fact not 
songs, but fugitive thoughts of exquisite beauty, and should be spoken to the 
piano-forte rather than sung, for the voice is only one part, and that a subordi- 
nate one, in the harmony. We commend these two songs, with two others, called 
respectively Zhe Churchyard and An Hungarian Song, to the private morning 
practice of the earnest musician. 

I Love Thee (amo). Gulielmét—From the earliest days of music in Italy 
there appears ialways to have been a Gulielmi, and this one by his elegant song 
“La Camelia” earned himself a name dear to all refined singers with moderate 
voices. J’amo is in the same style. 

Cheerfulness (Frohsinn). F. Gumbert. Duet for two sopranos, in the 
“ Bacio” style, full of syncopations, but quite pretty and agreeable if sung by two 
fresh voices. 

Caprice Nocturne» F. Leybach.—A very agreeable and equable study, in a 
good style. There is an evident reminiscence of one of Beethoven’s best known 
waltzes on the sixth page, but nevertheless the piece is above the average. 

La Foret, impromptu. A. Talexy—We must, we suppose, take the author’s 
word that this is an impromptu ; but it is to be feared that the charming vein of 
melody evinced in M. Talexy’s earlier compositions is now exhausted. 

Polka Animosa. E. F. Biederman—After the hundreds of polkas which 
have been written, it is creditable to be able to construct one as good as this. 


The Love Star (Liebesbote). F. Kiicken.—A fine, manly song, with beautifut 
harmonies. 








TABLE-TALK. 


HE publishers of Worcester’s Dictionary have issued a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages octavo, which they are sending over the country as a circular 
and an advertisement, to exhibit the difference between their own dictionary 
and Webster’s in the matter of orthography. The greater part of the pamphlet 
consists of a chapter copied, by permission of the author, from Mr. Gould’s 
Good English, entitled Webster's Orthography; but the publishers have added 
some tabular statements of the orthoépy and orthography, respectively, of the 
two dictionaries. They have also given a few pages of extracts from a volume 
of essays published by Webster in 1790, when, Webster was thirty-two years of 
age, which exhibit even more effectually than Mr. Gould’s extracts from Wed- 
ster’s Dictionary of 1806 the lexicographer’s radicalism in spelling. The object 
of the extracts is, in each instance, to discredit Webster as an authority in spell- 
ing, by showing to what absurd extremes he formerly allowed his notions of 
reform to carry him. We copy a paragraph as a specimen of Webster’s style of 
spelling in 1790: “ During the course of ten or twe/v yeers, I hav been laboring 
to. correct popular errors and to assist my yz#g brethren in the road to truth and 
virtue. My publications for sheze purposes hav been numerous ; much time haz 
been spent, which I do not regret, and much censure incurred, which my Aaré 
tells me I do not deserv. The influence of a yung riter cannot be so powerful or 
extensiv az that of an established Aaracter; but I Aav ever thot a man’s useful- 
ness depends more on exertion than on talent.” In the same page we find the 
following instances, which we give by themselves, to save space: ritien, wil, 
appeer, frends, guvernment, anarky, cloze, giv, hir, peeces, erly, conceeling, undu, 
heerd, reeders, proov, volum, shal, reezon, helth, breth, rong, munth, improov- 
ment, wurds, etc., etc. We do not see how any man can resist the conclusion of 
the author and publishers above cited—that a lexicographer who, after reaching 
what is termed “years of discretion,” could deliberately publish and advocate 
such spelling as that has no right to expect that his opinions on orthography 
should have any weight among people of education. 

SPECULATION in real estate in the vicinity of New York this spring runs 
unusually high, higher than has ever been known before. Careful observers 
state that property advanced from thirty to forty per cent. during the past year. 
The mania seems specially developed in a westerly direction. Lots and houses 
in the various towns and villages of New Jersey are eagerly bought up at prices 
far beyond their value, to be sold again in a few weeks or even days for sums 
still more exorbitant. The present is, in fact, anything but a good time to make 
a safe and remunerative investment. Very shortly there must come a crash, as 
the present fever can only be of limited duration. In the tide of excitement 
which occasionally sweeps over the real estate world we often wonder that the 
upper part of Manhattan Island fails to attract comparatively so little attention. 
The oft repeated assertion that the island is inconveniently crowded is a pure 
myth, as any one may see who will take a trip in the Fourth Avenue cars from 
Forty-second Street to Harlem. In that short run of twelve minutes the eye will 
rest upon an almost unending succession of unimproved lots, and gaze over 
whole acres of land in some parts that, with a little levelling, would form some of 
the finest building sites in the city. Central Park will one day be surrounded by 
first-class mansions, but the slowness with which building is going on in this 
direction, compared with the rapidity of growth of less favored localities, is some- 
what remarkable. For location and accessibility the upper part of Manhattan 
Island has claims far superior to many suburban districts, and though some por- 
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tions would not be available for building purposes without considerable outlay, 
there is plenty of room for New York to extend itself in that direction for the 
next ten or twenty years without much fear of overcrowding. 


In our remote territories and possessions no trait of the American character 
so strongly impresses a foreigner as the aptitude and capacity of our people for 
self-government. This was strikingly shown on the arrival of the first pioneers in 
Alaska. Before the first gun was fired, says an eye-witness, their pre-empting 
stakes dotted the ground, and ere long they had framed a city charter, devised 
laws and remunerative offices, and by an election, in which less than a hundred 
votes were mustered, gave publicity toand inaugurated their schemes. Their 
squatter claims were formed and récorded; next cropped out a judiciary. 
Though first confined to disputes among themselves, it soon extended to passing 
final judgment in cases involving life and liberty, and even in matters of nice 
international complexity, utterly ignoring in act and appearance the military 
presence, and only legal and competent authority. This capacity is doubtless 
developed by the political training and experience which our citizens sooner or 
later acquire ; but the same spirit permeates all our democratic institutions. The 
other evening the writer visited the Irving Literary Association of Brooklyn, a 
small society of about thirty young men, who meet weekly for mutual improve- 
ment. After the routine business, which was conducted on strictly parliamentary 
models, was over, the remainder of the evening was spent in debating the ques- 
tion of the morality or immorality of the tendency of the modern stage. Most 
of the members took part in the discussion, one of them officiating with all due 
dignity as president, and the debate was conducted with spirit and decorum. 
Occasionally, it is true, the speakers used expressions that would have shocked 
the rigid propriety of Lindley Murray ; assertion, too, was often substituted for 
argument, and conclusions were drawn not based upon established premises or 
warranted by strict logic; but underlying all there was much good common 
sense, a fair amount of information on the topic discussed, and considerable 
mental activity and resource displayed in thrust and counter-thrust. That such 
institutions do not to any appreciable extent promote high intellectual culture is 
probable, but they certainly foster readiness ard fluency in debate, and help to 
explain the secret of Americans being all born statesmen. 


Two numbers of Apfpleton’s Fournal have now appeared, and we should say 
have more than fulfilled the pledges of the prospectus. Like Harper's Weekly, 
the new journal is a picture paper and a story paper, and therefore it will doubtless 
attain and keepa large circulation. The typography and engravings of these 
first numbers are quite handsome, and the literary contents, if not particularly 
striking or forcible, are well adapted to family reading. We cannot say that we 
particularly admire the first instalments of M. Hugo’s new novel. They are 
pragmatical, heavy, and prosy. The tale may improve, however, in lightness and 
interest as it proceeds. The scientific parts of 4fp/eton’s, which are a promised 
specialty of the journal, appear to be well written and trustworthy. Some 
matters of detail can be, and doubtless will be, improved. The new venture has 
been warmly received by the public, and there is every indication of its proving a 
decided commercial success. 


GENERAL GRANT has. studiously neglected prominent journalists in making 
his appointments. Whether this arises from his indignation because of prema- 
ture or inaccurate publication of incidents of the war, or from a general contempt 
for su sedentary a profession, or from a mistaken estimate of the power and 
importance of the press, we can only surmise. Certainly if any American editor 
as editor has ever established a claim to diplomatic distinction, he is Mr. 
Horace Greeley ; and if any American editor has ever combined brilliant profes- 
sional merits with remarkable services as a publicist in a degree to warrant simi- 
lar honors, he is Mr, Charles A. Dana. Yet we do not hear that either gentle- 
man has been offered the recognition which the public certainly think both 
deserve and which the public would certainly endorse. The press so far has no 
reason to be especially grateful to General Grant for the compliments he has paid 
it, but he has yet time amd room to make up for these notable omissions. We 
venture the opinion that it will be more to his own loss and to that of the country 
than to the loss of the eminent journalists we have named, should he persevere 
in a neglect that does him no honor. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just issued, in five volumes, the 
works of Douglas Jerrold, with a life by his son, W. Blanchard ; alse, The Rifle 
and the Hound in Ceylon, by Sir Samuel W. Baker. The same house will also 
publish at an early day Breaking a Butterfly, or Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending, a 
new novel by the author of Guy Livingstone; Tom Brown's School-Days at 
Rugby, in two forms ; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, the popular English hymnal ; 
the Roundabout Papers, by Thackeray ; The Stomach and its Difficulties, by Sir 
James Eyre, M.D.; a cheap edition of Moore’s poetical works, etc. 


Hurp & HouGuTon announce The Velocipede : its History, Varieties, and 
Practice, with illustrations. 


THAT at one time the region now comprised within the Arctic Circle was tropi- 
cal seems to be placed beyond the pessibility of doubt, by the specimens of the 
fossil fora of North Greenland collected by Mr. Whymper in 1867, and examined 
by Professor Heer, of Zurich. The specimens included leaves and cones of the 
magnolia, also the flowers and fruit of the chestnut, and remains of other trees 
which flourish only in a warm climate. They also contained fragments of a 
cypress similar to those now growing in the swamps of the Mississippi. That 
the flora of that era was abundant is shown by the fact that the collection embraced 
seventy-three different species of plants, beside two land insects and a shell of a 
mollusk. The first specimens ever brought from the arctic regions were obtained 


fifty years ago by Captain Sabine, one of the members of Parry’s expedition from 
Melville Island. 


RalLway travelling in India is occasionally varied by unique incidents, the 
latest being an encounter between a locomotive and an elephant, in which both 
combatants were placed hors de combat. Near Mirzapore a train was approach- 
ing a mangoe tope, in which seventy elephants were stationed. The red lights 
glaring in the distance, and the noise and smoke of the engine, would seem to 
have caused an awful consternation among the poor brutes, all of whom, more or 
less, tried to break away from their fastenings. One large male, the strongest 
and most courageous of the lot, became so infuriated that he broke his chain and 


rushed forward to intercept and encounter the supposed enemy. He had scarcely 
placed himself on the line when the train was down upon him. He encountered 
it with head and tusks ; but animal strength proved no match for steam and ma- 
chinery—the poor brute was knocked down and killed on the spot, and the 
engine, rebounding, ran off the line, and it and eleven carriages were capsized into 
a ditch. 

LONDON papers announce that Mr. Charles Dickens contemplates retiring 
from publi¢ life after the termination ofa series of readings he is now delivering, 
although there is some probability that the great success he is meeting with may 
induce him to alter his decision. Would it not be a fitting recognition of the 
genius of the great novelist, and the inestimable gifts his exuberant fancy has 
bestowed upon England and the world, if his country were to raise him to the 
peerage. Not that any title, however honorable, could increase our respect for 
one whose name is enshrined in every heart wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, but it would be an easy and appropriate mode of showing the nation’s 
sense of his great services, and a fitting compliment to the world of letters, of 
which he is so distinguished a member. 


Tue Owl says that it is not generally known that the true crown of King 


Theodore of Abyssinia was bought at the capture of Magdala from a common sol- 


dier, by Herr von Rolffs, a: Prussian officer, and was by him presented to King 
William. His Majesty, having had his attention drawn to Lord Napier’s order 
forbidding the sale of articles taken by the army, has forwarded the trophy to 
England, where it has just arrived, and will find a more appropriate home than 
in a Berlin museum. 


Tue mild, good-tempered effusions which have of late issued from the British 
press are due, it would seem, to a physical and not to a moral or political cause, 
and that cause no other than a newly-discovered writing fluid called “dichroic 
ink.” No longer is the leader-writer condemned, says an enthusiastic, enfran- 
chised scribe, “rash rancor to instil” in having to pen his phrases in uncompliant 
mud ; no longer will a smudge in the inkstand cause a sudden infusion of gall 
into the placidity of a leading article; no longer will patience be jtried and 
temper exasperated by the ink issuing from your pen in horrible blots or refusing 
to leave at all—the dichroic ink has changed all that. What its constituents are is 
kept a secret, but if it prove all that fancy paints it, its inventor will have con- 
ferred a boon upon scribblers. 

A curious law-suit was lately brought before an English court, in which the 
rights of her Majesty’s fat subjects were humorously involved. It was an attempt 
to compel a Lady Glamis to make a certain public passage on her property wide 
enough to admit very stout people. An arbitrator decided that the lateral dimen- 
sions of a heavy dowager would require three feet two inches, but Lady Glamis 
contended that thirty-four inches was quite wide enough. Lord Chief-Justice 
Cockburn gravely shook his head at this attempt to curtail the privileges of ro- 
tund beauties, and the court decided in favor of the greater width. 


THE first two volumes of a Histoire Universelle du Thédtre, by M. Alphonse 
Royer, have appeared in Paris. The author has devoted fifteen years to the work, 
which will be completed in five volumes. 








CHESS. 





HOSE of our readers who are curious in matters pertaining to medieval Chess should pay a visit to 
Sypher’s furni , 557 Broadway, where a magnificent Chess and backgammon board, with 
plete sets of Ch and draughts, are now on exhibition. Whese relics are thus described in the New 
York Zimes: “ The board, most elaborately inlaid in old Florentine steel and brass, on majorca ebon wood, 
is of unusual dimensions, and the black and white ivory Ch are of corresponding size and beauty. 
‘The draughts, though of a much more recent era (18th century), harmonize admirably with the Chessmen, the 
ensemble being a chef-d’ euvre of its kind ; and, alike on the score of historic interest and artistic excellence, 
is believed to be altogether unique, there being nothing of the same description superior in those great collec- 
tions of ‘antiquarian interest, the Hdtel de Cluny, Paris, or in the Kensington Museum, London. The Chess- 
men are of great antiquity, as would be self-evident if only from the peculiarity of the pieces, there being none, 
for instance, answering to our usual figure of the Bishop. Unfortunately the archives containing the verifica- 
tion of ission through many g ions, and in several countries, were destroyed at Barcelona during 
the bombardment by Espartero in 1842; but according to the tradition accepted in the family of the then own- 
er, the Chessmen were made as a souvenir for the victor of Lepante, Don John of Austria, son of the Emperor 
Charle V.” 














GAME XLIill. CAME XLIV. 








Played in the Brooklyn Chess Club, Messrs. Bren- 
zinger and A. Delmar consulting together against 
Messrs. E. Delmar and Van Wagner. 


Between Messrs. Macdonnell and De Vere in the 
Tournament for the ‘‘ Glow-worm”’ prize, 


IRREGULAR OPENING. 


RUY LOPEZ KNIGHT’S GAME. es M. aac Dev. 
1. Pto x. Pto Q4 
Wuits. Back. 2. PtoK3 4 2. Pto OR3 
Messrs. Band D.  -Measrs. D. and Van W. 3. Kt to KB3 3. Kt to QB3 
x. Pto K4 1. PtoK4 In close openings like the present we generally pre- 
2. Ktto KB3 2. Kt to QB3 fer advancing P to QB4 before bringing out the QKt. 
3. Bto QKts 3. KKtto Ka 4 Pto QKt3 4 Bto KKts 
This defence to the Ruy Lopez attack is scarcely to 5. Bto pad 5. P to K3 
be recommended, as it retards considerably the devel- 6. B to Ka 6. Kt to KB3 
opment of the second player’s forces. 7. Castles 7. Bto QBs 


B to Q3 looks a better move, as White gains an 
Ms eee Pp : age a Kt important “time ’’ by advancing P to Q4 
An injudicious capture which gives the White 8. P to Q4 8. B to QRa 
Queen great command of the board. a o Ly to Qa a My to - 
6. 2 ores Bt 6. 444 QB3 oe P pad Okt, 10, RtoQ 
. Bt : fhe 
z Kt re i; Zz Ke coRKts Preventing the advance of P to QBs 
9. Castles 9. Q to KB3 11. Castles 
10. Oto K3 10, Bto K3 12. QtoK 12. B to KB4 
11. Kt to 13. ag | 13. peyote 
Well pl ing Black’s game i . 14. P takes 14. P to QB3 
Peel + — ‘ emeninl 15s. P to KKt4 ts. Bto QKt 
Qua eee, |B Boue. 
7 % ° 17. P to 
Taking the Kt would have been equally bad. oS po OB 3 18. BtoO 3 
12. P to KBs 12. P to QKt, 19. P to QR3 19. P to Ob, 
Black has too few pieces in play to render this 20. OP takes P 20. P takes P 
counter attack of much avail. at. P takes P 21. B takes QBP 
B Kt BtoK 22. R to KBa 22. Bto QKt3 
= Pp - B 3 ~4 B ite 23. cp Ba 23. R takes R 
15. P takes Kt 15. B takes B vg a — 24. Q to Q3 
16. Q takes B 16, RP takes P Attacking the KBP 
17. Q takes KBP ch 17. K to Q2 as. KtoR 25. Pto KB3 
18. Q takes P at Kt6 18. Q to OKt3 ch 26. Bes QB 26. PtoKR 
19. KtoR 19. QO to Qs 27. Kt to O4 27. B takes Kt 
20. Q to KKt4 ch 20. K te Ba 28. B takes 28. K toR2 


K to Queen’s square looks slightly better, but the 
game is past redemption. 


Black moves the King to prevent the loss of the 
“‘exchange” which White threatened to win b: 


: : Poe 
21. RtoKB7 at. QRtoK. ing Bto QBs, then taking Kt with B, and 
22. =~ _ 22. 5 to moving Kt to ‘Kte. 
23. Rto 23. Qto 29. B to QB to Qa 
24. Bto KB, j 30. B takes Kt ng B 
And after a few more moves Black resigned. 31. R toQB6 
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He ought first to have advanced his Pawn to KBs. 


31. Pte KB, 
32. Kt to KB3 32. P takes KtP 
33. RP takes P 33- Pto Qs 
34. P to KKts 

Q to QB4, as suggested in the Westminster Chess 
Club Papers, would have been decidedly better. 

34. Q to KB2 
35. Kt takes QP 35. Qto KR4ch 
36. K to Kt 36. Q to Kts ch 
37. Kto B2 37. P takes KKtP 
38. OtoKR ch 38. K to Kt 
39. Kt takes KP 39. P takes BP 


40. Kttakes KBP 


We do not understand why Mr. Macdonnell de- 
clined to capture the Rook, remaining with the ex- 
change ahead and a good position. 


K toK i. 
4l. I. o 

42. 3 to OB re Kt to Ksch 
43- to 2 


; If he take the Kt, Black wins the Rook in return 
for it. 


43. Kt to KB3 
44. R takes QRP 44. Qto KKt6 


45. R takes Kt 


After this ‘sacrifice White can de no more than 
draw the game. 


46. Q to Qs ch 
47. Q to Q6 ch 
48. Q to Qs ch 


He might have taken P with Queen checking ; 
regaining the Queen by the check with Kt at Rs, but 
px believe the game would still have resulted ina 

We 


45. P takes R 
46. KtoB 
47- K to B2 


48. KtoB 
And the game was given up as drawn. 





GAME XLV. 


Played recently at Paris in the pending match be- 
tween Messrs, Neumann and Rosenthal. 


EVANS’ GAMBIT. 


Whuite—Mr. R. Biacx—Mr. N. 


to R, followed by R to KKt before advancing the 
Pawn, would have been stronger. 


20. Kt to K4 


21. Kt takes Kt 21. KBP takes Kt 


22. Pto KBs 22. PtoQKt4 
23. P takes KP 23. Kt to QBs 
24. R takes Kt 
An ill-judged sacrifice. 
24. P takes R 
25. Q takes QB? 25. Rte QKt 
26. P takes QP 26. B takes QP 


ag his best move; had he taken the B 
with Rook, Mr. Neumann gives the following asa 
likely continuation : * 


26, R takes B 


27. P takes B 27. Q takes KtP ch 
28. Kt to KKt3, etc. 

27. Rto KB2 27. Rto QKts 

28. Q to QB3 28. Q takes KtP ch 


29. R to KKt2 


We give a diagram of this instructive situation 
before Black’s 29th move. 


a 
fa 


BLACK. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. R. H., New York.—We thank our correspon- 
dent for the slip containing an account of the remark- 
able set of Chessmen now.on exhibition at 557 Broad-# 
way. 

T. B., Paterson, N. J.—Messrs. Anderssen and 
Kolisch played a match in London in 1861, which was 
won by Mr. A, but only bythe odd game. 

J. L., London.—We should be glad to receive the 
Glow-worm more regularly, only two numbers having 
as yet come to hand. 

Epshent ; Sigma; J.S., New York; J. N. B., 
Chicago; M. N., Richmond, Va,—solutions correct. 

New York Cuess Cius.—At the annual meeting 
of the New York Chess Club held at the club rooms, 
University Building, on Thugsday, the rst of April, the 
following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year: J. T. Irving, Esq., President; F. Bernier, 
Esq., Vice-President ; J. Thompson, Esq., Treasu- 
rer; J. A. Ruthven, Esq., Librarian; 5. R. Dill, 
Esq., Secretary. 





Cuess Nuts.—In answer to numerous inquiries 
respecting the mammoth collection of problems entitled 
American Chess Nuts, we would inform our reade 
ers that copies can be procured at the publishing office 


Black (Mr. Kolisch) had to play, and the game pro- 
ceeded as follows : 
1. P to KB4 


An admirable move, the object of which is to pre- 
my the subsequent capture with check of Black's 


2. P takes KBP 
Mr. Neumann failed to discover the purport of his 
adversary’s last move, or he would probably have 
played B to QB3 by which we believe might have 
drawn the game. 
2. Qto KR7 ch 


3 KtoQ 
It is immaterial whether the King go to Queen's or 
to Bishop’s square. 
3. B takes Kt 
Now the importance of the advance of Biack’s KBP 
becomes apparent, as, if White now take Bishop with 
Queen, he is mated on the move. 


4. K takes B 4. Qto KRS ch 
5. Kto K2 5. Q-to KBo ch 
6. KtoK 6. B to Q6 

7. Q to KB2 7. Qto KR8 ch 


And mates next move. 


a 


British_ TouRNAMENT.—The contest for the 
Challenge Cup of the British Chess Association, after 
having lasted for nearly six months, has terminated in 
favor of Mr. Blackburne, who defeated Mr. De Vere 
in the deciding round. According to the rules o: .the 
Association, however, the Cup does not become the 
property of the winner until he shall have held it swe- 
cessfully against all comers for two successive meet- 
ings of the Association, so that Mr. De Vere has still 
another chance of redeeming his laurels. 





SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 
ProspLem XXVII. 


White. BLack. 
x. Kt to KKt8 1. Q takes Kt (a) 
2. B to QB6 ch 2. R to Q4 
3. Rto Ks mate 

(2) uttainn 
1. Qto QB6c 

2. B takes Q 2. Rto Q6ch 
3. P takes R mate 


Prostem XXVIII. 


White. Back. 
1. K to QBs 1. Any move 
2. mates 





of Mr. A. W. King, 75 Fulton Street, New York. 

























































1. Soy -o x. PtoK, WHITE, 
2. Kt to 3 2. Kt to QB3 
3: Bio a 3. B to QBs ag. R takes Kt Prostem XXIX. By Mr. E. B. Cook, Hoboken, Prostem XXX. By Mr. J. Minckwitz, editor of 
5. P to QB3 P4 Bto OB 4 _An excellent and suengorted **coup” which de- N. . the Leipsiger Schachseitung. 
6. Castles 6. P to Q3 eides the game in Black’s.favor in a few moves. From A merican Chess Nuts. canis: 
7. PtoQ4 7. P takes P BLACK. 
3 cinon 8. te ox 30. R takes Q wz ee 
9. Kt toQB3 9. Ktto QR4 iy Wy fy YY, Yj 
10. B to Q3 10. Kt to K2 If P takes R, the following moves might have oc- 7 UZ y | Ul Z Y 
11, Pto Os 11. Kt toKKt3 curred: wy Oi, y, ps ill y YWRY; 4, 
12. B to QKt2 12. Castles yy Yj Us } a | Z a ap 
13. Kt to K2 13. P to QB, 30. P takes R 30. R to KKts yy} ‘ Ga Z Grates 
14. Rto QB 31. Gio KBs 3t. —— oa Ua coy YY ; vA rs UY 
. " » Qt . Qt Yi ys Z Y 
Races to 2 or Queen to Q2 is more.commonly as g - B = Sie O6 ch apg OE aay, Zi ‘ ERY OW ey yy 
played at this point. 34. Qto Kz 34. Q takes Q ch vy Vy, vA $) ry; Hi Dy G 4 x oe 
14. P to QR3 35. K takes Q 35. B takes RP, etc. Z (ddd Te: Soh ed 
15. Q to Q2 15. Bto Q2 Vy V7 wy) “ iy Z 
16. Kt to KKt3 16. P to KB3 oe 30. R takes Rech Yi) , wi vA e: (ula, 3 
A necessary precaution, as White threatened to cap- = Q takes QBP R pot Bch V3 Y $ Va VY Y; 4 ey, Wy Oe 
ture the KKtP with B, winning the game in a few 33. K to B3 33. Pto KR3 J Z , ap ayy i wey 
moves if the Bishop be taken. ys Vy Vy f Ue, UA Y i 
d wins. 7) Vb 
17. Kt to KBs 17. Bto QKt : . yy wy yO wy 
ih Pio KKts 18. B takes BY — wmBwawYe yw Be 
19. Q takes B 19. B to QB2 Vi is bee \Laa sa 
20. P to KKts Env Game.—The subjoined beautiful position oc- — 


‘ P ‘ din the fi 
This strikes us as being somewhat premature; K strony preg 





Neumann in the Paris Tournament of 1867. 


game between Messrs. Kolisch and WHITE. 





White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


WHITE. 
White to play and compel self-mate in three moves, 








Extraordinary Improvements in Artificial 
eeth. 


From Watson's Weekly Art Fournal. 


_ Dr. M. Levert has always ranked among our first dentists, and den- 

tistry owes much to his scientific researches ; but his new invention of 
Suction Cellular Plate, combined with a reticulated gold web and base 
for artificial teeth, comes nearer to perfection than any we have seen. It 
is so light as hardly to be a weight in the hand, and 1s extremely elastic 
and strong. By a series of air-cells it is held immovable in the mouth, 
arid is so small and compact that it does not interfere with speech or 
taste. It is the lightest, most cleanly and firmest denture that was ever 
put in the mouth, and « ly we dit. 27 East Twentieth 
Street.—A dvertisement. 








WINES AND BRANDIES 


FROM OUR 
LAKE AND MOUND VINEYARDS, 


Los ANGE.ms, CAL. 
B. D. Witson & Co., San Francisco, California, Tuomas H. Mor- 
Row, A, L. CHAMBERLIN, New York. 


Every property contained in our Wines and Brandies we press from 
Grapes grown on our own Vineyards. 


WILSON, MORROW & CHAMBERLIN, 
45 Murray Street, New York. 


JUST ISSUED: . 


The Publishers’ Trade List Directory for 1869 


contains eatalogues of all the books publish 5 
publisher in this country. re ee, ae 


AS A WORK OF REFERENCE FOR BOOKSELLERS AN 
BOOKBUYERS, its value is incalculable. It saves time in pom 
ing up orders ; indicates where to buy certain classes of books or 


'y ageously ; gives the prices, etc. 
a pd JUVENILE AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS are in Sec- 
1s 


BELLES-LETTRES, FICTION , éte., are in Section 2d. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS AND STATIONERY are in Section 3d. 


LAW, MEDICAL, AN : : 
ath. Clos AL, D SCIENTIFIC WORKS are in section 


Each section, in paper covers, sold separately at $1 each. 
HOWARD CHALLEW, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S, 


PROVIDENCE, R. Ing 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THIS COMPANY, having the most extensive and complete Silver- 
Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best talent in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, are, with the aid of ingenious and laber-saving 
machinery, enabled to produce in large quantities, and at the lowest 
prices, goods beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness of 
which they guarantee to be of sterling purity, U. S. Mint assay. A cer- 
tificate is issued with all articles in silver for the purpose of protecting 
purchasers from imitations of their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and unrivalled 
Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will last twenty-five years with 
fair every-day usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods may be obtained 
from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Trade-Mark x Trade-Mark 
Silver. gee Minn, Electro-Plate. 


Sterling. 





THE CORHAM WARE 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


ADAMS CHANDLER & CO., 


20 John Street, New York. 





WE SEND OUR ILLUSTRATED Price List oF 
CORHAM STERLING SILVER WARE 


To any address on application. 


HOWARD & CoO., 
Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


M. W. DODD 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 
LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS. 


Being Lectures on Preachers and Preaching, from the earliest days to 
the present time, with Sketches, Anecdotes, and Specimens. By E. 


Paxton Hood. 
M. W. DODD, 














506 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 

For sale by all respectable dealers, 





STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 


‘| they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to ran 


closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. An examination of our 
large assortment is respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., 
Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application ef his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 
697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 
The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
d ion to the Treat t and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps, 
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* And Constant Efforts will be made (particularly in special subjects) to 
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The Round Table. 


A Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, 
Society, and Art. 


a Year, in advance; $4, Clergymen and Teachers; $3 for Six 
Months; Single Copies, 12 Cents. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


is acknowledged by the ablest judges, American and European, to be the 
best journal of its class ever established in the United States, and it is 
undoubtedly the most succeseful. 


HOME AND FOREICN INTELLICENCE, 


PREPARED 1n A Concise YET COMPRENEXSIVE Form, 





THE STAFF OF REVIEWERS 
HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED, 


have their work the best of its kind that can be produced. 


Packard’s Monthly: 


Changed in Form, Enlarged, and Creatly Im- 


VOLUME IL., 1869. 


proved. The most Beautiful, Lively, 
Wide-awake, Talénted Mag- 
azine in the Country. 


Subscription price, $1 a year. Single Copies, 15 cents. 


This is, by universal consent, the Popular Magazine of the day. It dif- 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WINNERS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION MEDAL 
AND 
SEVENTY-FIVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES. 


The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence in their 
Department. - 


Four-octave single-eed Organ, in walnut case, for « . 
Five-octave double-reed Organ, with five stops, tremulant and carved 
walnut case, for > ee oe eR a ee ele, ee 
Five-octave double-reed Cabinet Organ, with five stops, and the 
Mason & Hamlin Improved Vox Humana stop, in elegant panelled 
and carved walnut case—the best instrument of its class that can 
be made--for Sa aE Sor ES. 
Other styles at proportionate prices. One price to all, fixed and in- 
variable. , 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. Sent free to 
any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





fers from most other periodicals in being thoroughly readable from begin- 
ning toend. It knows nothing about “ the dignity of dulness.” It is 


THE ROUND TABLE CHESS FEUILLETON sharp, incisive, wide-awake, and, in the very best sense, Sensational. It 


Has been placed in charge of an eminent chess-player and writer. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTICES, 
Or A SEARCHING AND UNCONVENTIONAL CHARACTER, 


Will appear as Regularly as they may be Deserved. 








grapples with the evils of the day and presents them as they are, without 
mitigation or remorse. It is well understood that, for things which go 
right to the hearts of the people—things new and interesting, things use- 
ful, things beautiful, and things good in every respect—Packard’s Monthly 
is the place to look. It is the young men’s magazine, and, consequently, 
the old men’s Magazine and the young women’s Magazine. It is the 
favorite Family Magazine, and full of interesting matter for everybody. 


Clubs of Five will receive the Rounp Taste for the year by remitting 
Twenty-two Dollars anda Half; and Clubs of Ten by remitting Forty 
Dollars. 


CAUTION. 

In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on 
New York, ora Post-office Money Order, if possible. Where neither 
of these can be procured, send the money, dut always in a REGISTERED 
detter.. The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the 
present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by mail. 4 Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tre SourHern Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the highest 
class ; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 

atisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of THe Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 

Tue SovtHern Review is published quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
ectavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country, 


ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
6 Sr. Paut Street, Baltimore 





WE USE 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE TAR SOAP. Each cake is 
stamped “A, A. Constantines Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 
Patented March r2th, 1867." No other is genuine. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

FOR THE TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY this Soap has no 
equal. It preserves the complexion fair, removes all dandruff, keeps 
the hair soft and silky, and prevents it from falling off, andis “ the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

IT CURES chapped hands, pimples, salt rheum, frosted feet, burns, 
all diseases of the scalp and skin, catarrh of the head, and is a 


GOOD SHAVING SOAP. 

THIS SOAP, as it justly deserves, has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of our first families in this city and throughout 

the country. 

IT IS USED extensively by our best physicians. Wherever used it 
has become a household necessity. We advise all to try it. For 
sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 


of labor, and the best remuneration for its efforts in the good it is destined 
to accomplish. 


best. It grows upon its readers like the love of a beautiful woman ; and 
young men can as well do without one as the other. It has attained toa 
circulation never before approached by a new literary enterprise, and the 
reason is, that it has been mindful of the people’s needs, and has not been 
afraid to take hold of live questions, and to treat them in a live manner. 


ing to the pnblic something that was wanted. The publisher has believed 
that an honest, out-spoken, high-toned Magazine could be readily and ex- 
tensively introduced, without resorting to fictitious literature. He believes 
that truth is not only stranger than fiction, but more earnestly desired, 
more beneficent, and, if properly presented, more palatable, and this be- 
lief has been more than confirmed in the unexpected and wholly gratify- 
ing success which his efforts have met. 


printed in fine but very clear type, on good paper, and suitably illus- 
trated. 


ent in the country. Among its regular contributors are : 
HORACE GREELEY, 
OLIVER DYER, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
GEO. WAKEMAN, 
NATHAN,D. URNA, 
THOS. W. KNOX, 
ALICE CARY, 

E. A. POLLARD, 
LEWIS GAYLORD. CLARK, HOWARD GLYNDON, 
GEO. W. BUNGAY, 
EDWARD CARY, 





43 Ann Streat, New York City. 


It has the best contributors, the best range of subjects, the best sphere 


It is the cheapest periodical in the country, notwithstanding that it is the 


The reputation which it has achieved has been honestly earned, in giv- 


Each number of ‘the Magazine contains thirty-two pages royal octavo, 


It is wholly original, and commands some of the very best writing tal- 


JOEL BENTON, 
JAMES G. CLARK, 
EDWARD DE LEON, 
JAMES PARTON, 
OLIVE LOGAN, 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
F. J. OTTARSON, 
J.{AUSTIN SPERRY, 


JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
ETC,, ETC,, ETC, 


CLUB RATES.~ 


1,—Any person sending us six new subscribers may retain one dollar for 
his commission, 

2,—Any person sending us eleven new subscribers may retain two dollars 
for his commission, 

3-—Any person sending us twenty-five new subscribers may retain five 
dollars for his commission, 

4-—Any person sending us thirty-two new subscribers may retain eight 
dollars for his commission. 


*,* A copy of Williams & Packard’s Gems of Penmanship, price $s, 
will be sent as a premium to any person sending us $24 for 32 new sub- 
scribers before May 1, 1869. 

City Subscribers will need to remit 12 cents additional for postal deliv- 
ery. Subscribers in the British Provinces should remit 24 cents addi- 
tional for pre-payment of postage. 


Remittances should be made, when at all convenient, by post-office or- 
der, or draft on New York, 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BROADWAY, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM: 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 





This i ion, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
“advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-beard, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its conriection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. Al! lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing te purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT PIANOS, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 





and the still higher recompense, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
at the 

UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 

These were the highest awards of the Exposition, and the house of 
CHICKERING & SONS was the only one so honored. 
In the United States we have been awarded sixty-nine first premiums 
in direct competition with the leading manufacturers of the country, and 


at the Great Exhibition in London we received the highest award give: 
to any manufacturer in the United States. : 


Total, seventy-one First Premiums, and the most flattering testimonials 
from the leading artists of the world. 


WAREROOMS, 
{1 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Between Broapway AND FirtTH AVENUE. 





THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warercoms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE. RAILWAY. 


Trains leave Depot foot of Chambers Street, Pavonia Ferry, as follows: 
8 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and all points West and South. 

8.30 A.M. Way Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Stations. 

10 A.M. Express Mail, for Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and all points West and South. 

3-30 P.M. Way Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 

4-30 P.M. Way Express, stopping only at Sterling Junction, ‘l'urner’s, 
and Stations west of ‘Turner’s (except Oxford), to Newburgh, War- 
wick, Montgomery, Unionville, and Port Jervis. 

5 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
6 P.M. hed Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

6.30 P.M. Night Express, Daily, for all points West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Buffalo, Rochester, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati without change. 

8 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 
Also Way Trains for Rutherford Park, Passaic, and Paterson at 6 45 
and 9.15 A.M., 12 _M.,, and 1.45, 4, 6.43 and 11 P.M. On Wednesday 
nights a Theatre Train at 12 P.M. for Suffern and intermediate stations. 








Swnpay Tratns—8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—r.45 P.M. for 
Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 





Specimen copies sent to Agents on receipt of ten cents. The complete 
numbers of Volume I., ready for binding, will be sent on receipt of sixty- 
seven cents, The first and second volumes complete, for one dollar and 
fifty cents. 


-  §. S&S. PACKARD, 





Cleveland, Cincinnati, and all points West and South—8 P.M. Emigrant 

and Way Train—11 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. - 

— Trains, accompanied by new and improved Day and Night 

Coaches, run through to Buffalo, Rochester, Dunkirk, Cleveland, and 

Cincinnati without change, and in direct connection with all Southern and 
estern Lines. 

Tickets can be obtained, and orders for the checking and transfer of 
oe age —? nip 7 eg —a : a Monee ol ‘Twenty- 
third Street), and 233 Broadway, Depot foot of Chambers Street, N 
York; also at Long Dock Depet, Jersey City. , — 


H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent. 





937 Broadway, New York. 


WM. R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
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